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‘Dear me—Laura is eight years old to-day, 
and her ear-rings are not in yet!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Barbara Thorn, with great energy. 

‘* But, aunt Barbara, she is only our baby yet, 
and pretty enough without ornaments, is she 
not?’’ said Mrs. Lucy Sellerman, the mother of 
little Laura, who had always trembled whenever 
her aunt alluded to the ear-rings. 

‘** 1 declare, Lucy, you are enough to wear out 
the patience of a saint,’’ said aunt Barbara, fret- 
fully. ‘‘ Here have I been trying these three 
years to persuade Laura to have her ears bored, 
and you have always hindered it, by some fool- 
ish excuse or other. I tell you it will not hurt her 
in the least.’’ 

‘* But I remember how it hurt me, and the pain 
I endured afterwards with my sore ears,’’ said 
Mrs. Sellerman, shuddering. 

‘* Nonsense, Lucy—it was only because you 

took cold in your ears, and, besides, J did not 
bore them, remember; so Laura, if you ever ex- 
pect to have that beautiful box of jewels I promised 
you, come now, and let me put the rings in your 
ears;’’ and she bustled about in a very determined 
manner, searching for her needle and the small 
ear-rings she had kept by her some years, vainly 
endeavouring to persuade Mrs. Sellerman to allow 
them to be put into the little ears of her darling 
Laura. 
** Indeed, aunt Barbara, I do think Laura is still 
too young to be tortured for fashion’s sake,’’ said 
Mrs. Sellerman mildly, ‘‘ pray let us keep her a 
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child as long as we can;’’ and she looked at the 
bright, happy creature, who was frolicking with 
her little dog Ponto on the green sward of the 
court, and paying as little heed to the affair of 
the ear-rings as Ponto did to her commands not 
to bark at the birds, which she said she never 
could make him understand. 

Mrs. Sellerman was entirely dependent on her 
aunt Barbara, who, to say the truth, had been 
very kind to her widowed niece, and the child she 
had brought, when a sickly infant, to the pleasant 
home of Miss Thorn. Still, to a delicate mind, a 
state of dependence has its bitter trials, even with 
the kindest friends. Mrs. Sellerman found it a 
sore affliction to sacrifice, as she was often obliged 
to do, her own plans for the government and edu- 
cation of her daughter. Aunt Barbara had, like 
most single or childless ladies, a very perfect 
theory of training for the young; but then (and in 
this she resembled those same ladies) she never 
would allow this theory to be practised, except 
when it exactly suited her own feelings and con- 
venience. For instance, she laid it down as a 
principle, that children should be always put to 
bed at a regular hour, say eight in the evening 
during summer, and seven o’clock in the winter; 
still, whenever she was alone, she would keep 
little Laura up with her; frequently till ten or 
even later. Also, whenever they had company, 
and the dear child pleaded to sit up, if she coaxed 
and kissed aunt Barbara, she was sure to carry 
her point. So, too, in regard to food, aunt Bar- 
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food for children; yet every day of her life she was 
stimulating the alimentiveness of little Laura by 
the promise of something nice to eat, if she be- 
haved well, or allowing her to taste of some dainty 
which her mother had wisely prohibited. 

We complain of the wickedness of the world. I 
wonder, for my part, that there is so much good 
found in it, when it seems as if every possi- 
ble means was employed to teach children to be 
selfish, and, of course, sinful, from their cradle up- 
wards. We make our little daughters, by the 
indulgence of our own vanity in their dress, vain 
of their fine clothing, when they should only be 
admiring the beauties of nature, and pouring forth, 
like the young birds, their carols of happiness for 
the joy which life brings to the young heart. 

Laura was, indeed, a much-petted child, but 
she was not quite spoiled by this indulgence. She 
had a hasty and sometimes wayward temper, 
which often delighted in thwarting her aunt (per- 
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hope. 

‘* Yes, ma, i understand.’’ At that moment 
aunt Barbara made her appearance, her specta- 
cles on, needle in hand, and every thing ready for 
the operation. 

Poor little Laura! She stood supported by her 
gentle mother, who looked down on her daughter 
with that expression of love and sadness which 
marks the deep gush of the mother’s heart, when 
the suffering, which she would so gladly bear for 
her child, can no longer be averted. How many 
hopes and fears rushed, like the changing colours 
of the evening sky, over the mother’s mind, as 
she felt the pressure of Laura’s little hands, and 
knew the dear child was stifling every expression 
of pain, lest it might distress her mother. ‘‘ At 
least,’’ thought Mrs. Sellerman, ‘‘ Laura is gain- 
ing self-control by this barbarous operation.”’ 

Barbarous indeed! And aunt Barbara, with her 
disordered dress, compressed mouth, and earnest, 
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haps because she was capriciously indulgent), but aluost fierce look, seemed a fitting priestess of 3 
her heart was the warm spring of love, and its this rite of savage fashions. Even the little dog 3 
deepest feelings were always overflowing if her was scratching his own ear, as he looked on the } 
mother’s gentle, but firm tones were heard. So } operation, as though he felt sympathy with his 
now, when Mrs. Sellerman called, Laura instantly young mistress. ; 
obeyed; and, shaking off Ponto, she ran to her Have any of the youthful readers of the Lady’s 
mother. Book a secret wish for jewels and costly or- 3 
** My dear child,’’ said Mrs. Sellerman, ‘‘ your naments? There are opportunities enough to 
kind aunt wishes to put these little gold rings in display all these, without mutilating your flesh. » 
your ears; now I hope you will not complain or Bracelets for the arms, rings for the fingers, neck- 
cry, even though she does hurt you. Remember, laces and chains, pins and brooches of every 
it will make me unhappy if you cry.’’ description, and ornaments for the hair and head- 

** Oh, no, I will not cry, but I do not want the dress would seem sufficient to gratify the inge- 
rings in my ears, ma. Why must I have them in?”’ nuity and taste of those whose wealth or love of ° 
‘“*To please your aunt, my child. She has ornament leads them to study dress with a zeal 
several sets of jewels, which she intends you shall ~ amounting to passion. We like to see beautiful ; 

wear when you are a young lady. You know she ornaments worn by those who can afford them, 
gave the bracelet you wear on your arm; and but the barbarous custom of mutilating the flesh, 
though I do not set any great value on such orna- should not be encouraged by Christians. Let the 
ments for you, or, at least, I do not wish you to fashion of boring the ears, in order to hang jewels 
take any pride in wearing them, yet, if we can therein, be left to the savages who wear rings in 
give pleasure to our kind aunt Barbara, who has their noses to match; so we hope none of our ; 
done so much for us, by accepting her gifts, it is young readers has an aunt Barbara. 3 
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Tue earth was at rest, and the evening air 
Seem’d like breath of the Infant sleeping; 

And the stars stole forth like fancies fair, 

That come in the light of the mother’s prayer, 
When Love is her vigils keeping. 


But the mother felt, in her trembling breast, 
That the Angel’s presence was o’er her; 

And she shook with a nameless fear distress'd, 

As she bow’d, like a reed by the dews opprfess’d, 
To guard the dear babe before her. 


The clouds gather’d dark, as a funeral pall,— 
The midnight winds were sighing, 

And the mother’s tears like the rain-drops fall ; 

She hath heard the soft tone of the Angel’s call, 
And she knows that her babe is dying. 


The sun is bright in the morning sky, 
As when its first smile was given; 
And the Angel soars to his home on high, 
While faith reveals, to the mother’s eye, 
That he bears her sweet child to heaven! 
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ANNETTA HAVERSTRAW. 


A STORY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE SIXTH. 


In that suburb of the city of New York once 
designated as Greenwich, but whose identity is 
now lost in the multitude of noble streets and 
handsome houses that have arisen in a few years 
with almost the rapidity of magic upon the site of 
a straggling village, lived Mrs. Margaret Foster, 
an excellent and notable matron now in her fiftieth 
year. She had been wife to the master of a small 
vessel that traded to the West Indies. After the 
death of her husband, who had acquired a little 
money, of which (wonderful to relate) he had 
made a safe investment, she went to live as 
housekeeper in a hotel, where she remained long 
enough to enable herself to retire upon what she 
called her fortune. This fortune put it in Mrs. 
Foster’s power to buy the old house in which she 
had lived at Greenwich, and which she had made 
a happy home to her husband whenever he came 
from sea. Here she once more quietly settled 
herself; rejoicing that, as it was her own property, 
she should have no rent to pay; and calculating 
that its garden would produce vegetables enough 
for her table, and that the interest of what her 
husband had left, eked out by taking a boarder, 
would enable her to enjoy a sort of otium cum 
dignitate for the remainder of her life. 

Mrs. Foster had a brother, Benjamin Brockett, 
a judicious and truly honest man who had lived 
for many years at the Oaklands, such being the 
designation of Harley Claverton’s fine estate, 
about two hundred miles from the city. Mr. 
Brockett filled, creditably to himself, and satis- 
factorily to his employer, an office which was 
not exactly that of either steward, overseer, or 
clerk, but partook of all three; and for which he 
received a handsome salary that would put it into 
his power to think of marrying whenever he met 
with a female in whom he could see no fault. 
Meanwhile the agent, like his principal, suffered 
throughout the whole county under the charac- 
ter of a determined bachelor. However Mr. 
Claverton had this summer repaired and enlarged 
his mansion, thinking it as well perhaps to be 
prepared for the worst: that being Brockett’s idea 
of his motive for collecting work-people about 
him. As the improved house required improved 
furniture, and as the old housekeeper had become 
nearly superannuated, and was going to finish her 
days in the family of a married grandaughter, it 
was decided that Claverton should take a journey 





to the city, select whatever was proper for a 
handsome establishment, and engage aclever and 
capable woman to fill the place of Mrs. Pottinger. 

Brockett at once thought of his sister Margaret 
Foster, whom he had long been anxious to have 
near him, and whom he believed to be well quali- 
fied for superintending the domestic concerns of 
such a place as the Oaklands. On mentioning 
her to his employer, Mr. Claverton at once con- 
sented to engage Mrs. Foster if she could be per- 
suaded to leave her present home; a task which 
Brockett volunteered to undertake by writing his 
sister an eloquent letter on the subject; and Cla- 
verton promised to take this letter to Greenwich 
and put it into her own hands. We have thus 
digressed a little backwards, to explain why on 
the morning after his recent arrival in the city, 
our hero having brought his gig with him, took a 
ride in it to the upper part of Greenwich, and left 
it at a livery-stable, while he sought, more conve- 
niently on foot, for the house of Mrs. Foster, 
which was in no particular street; at least in no 
street that had a visible name, there being as yet 
few new buildings in that remote section of the 
suburb. 

After repeated inquiries he found Mrs. Foster’s 
dwelling-place, looking very quiet and rural ina 
shady sort of lane that led directly down to the 
North River, beyond whose broad and sun-gilt 
waters rose the opposite shore of Hoboken, and 
the low rocks that in a few miles ascend into the 
lofty precipices of the romantic and far-famed 
Palisades. The house, surrounded by apple and 
pear-trees, was a yellowish frame structure, with 
scolloped clap-boards, roof-shingles to match, and 
brown door and window-frames. It stood in the 
midst of a garden fenced round by a pointed-edge 
paling: its little walks gravelled with small grey 
pebbles from the river-beach. Behind the house 
grew a supply of the most useful culinary vege- 
tables; at its sides were currant and raspberry 
bushes—directly in front lay the flower and herb- 
garden redolent of holly-hocks, convolvuluses, 
lady-slippers, lavender, sage and sweet-marjoram. 
The broad door-step was accommodated with a 
porch-seat on each side, and arched above by a lux- 
uriant hop-vine whose light green blossoms hung 
in masses among the dark leaves. It was a lovely 
morning in August. The rain of the preceding 
night had cooled the air, and all looked fresh and 
calm and pleasant. Just within the gate, a neat 
and respectable-looking female was stooping down 
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to tie up some plants that had been prostrated by 
the storm. 

Claverton inquired if she was Mrs. Foster. 
She answered in the affirmative, and on his mak- 
ing himself known to her, she invited him into 
the house, and requested him to move softly lest 
he should disturb some ladies who were there. 
Preceding him into the front parlour, Mrs. Foster 
gently shut a door that communicated with the 
adjoining room, and then placed a chair for him 
near the window and took another herself. The 
furniture was plain and humble, but extremely 
neat, and while his hostess read the letter which 
Claverton put into her hands, she requested him 
to amuse himself with the mantel ornaments, 
which her husband had brought from the West 
Indies. There were some very beautiful speci- 
mens of shells and sea-weed, which, at another 
time, our hero would have found pleasure in ex- 
amining and admiring; but his attention had been 
rivetted immediately on entering the room, by 
hearing from the adjoining apartment, a delightful 
voice accompanied by a piano extremely well 
touched. The song was in French, and it was 
Boieldieu’s beautiful melody well known in Eng- 
lish as the mermaid’s chant of ‘‘ Follow, follow 
thro’ the sea.’’ Mrs. Foster pointed to a chair 
near the closed door, and made a most unneces- 
sary sign of silence to her guest: for Claverton 
would almost have ceased to breathe rather than 
lose a note of the charming music, whose clear 
sweet warblings seemed indeed ‘‘ to issue from 
some wreathed shell.’’ IT ortunately for him, 
Mrs. Foster had mislaid her spectacles, and was 
a long time in searching vainly for them, and still 
longer in trying to decypher, without their aid, 
her brother’s letter of four closely-written pages, 
giving her a minute description of the ‘‘ house and 
land”’ of Mr. Claverton, and of all the facilities she 
would find there of fulfilling her duties as house- 
keeper. 

On the conclusion of the song Claverton over- 
heard a female foreigner pronounce, in the Gallic 
tongue and in the accents of declining age, some 
very delicate compliments on the brilliancy and 
taste of its execution; and shortly after the voice 
of the fair syren commenced reading in French 
the latter pages of a pathetic conte from ‘‘ Le cent 
etun.’’ She read understandingly and effective- 
ly; but her voice frequently trembled with emo- 
tion, in detailing the grief and despair of an honest 
and affectionate paysanne who had fallen asleep 
in a public vehicle in which she was carrying on 
a visit to its parents in Paris a lovely and beloved 
nurse-child, and on awaking had found life ex- 
tinguished in the infant confided to her charge; 
she having accidentally smothered it during her 
slumber. The catastrophe of this simple and 
touching story was rendered almost unintelligible 
by the sobs of the fair reader, and of the French 
female, who was as she supposed her sole audi- 
tor. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Foster having finished her 
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brother’s letter, began to talk to Claverton on the 
business that had brought him to her house; and 
she seemed to waver greatly between the enjoy- 
ments of her own quiet though humble home, 
and the bustle and cares of a large establishment, 
of which she said she had had sufficient expe- 
rience when housekeeper at the hotel; though 
to be sure the mansion of a great gentleman was 
somewhat different. She made minute inquiries 
as to the conveniences of the store-rooms, the 
cellars, the kitchen, the wash-house, and above all 
as to the behaviour of ‘‘ the big and little ovens,”’ 
protesting (and with truth) that if the baking did 
not go well there was small comfort in a country 
house. Claverton assented unconsciously to 
every thing she said; his attention being all the 
time rivetted on the singing and reading in the 
back parlour; pertinaciously keeping his seat near 
its closed door. And he was not himself again 
till he heard its occupants leave the room; the 
younger female offering (still in I’rench) to con- 
duct the other up-stairs for the purpose of taking 
a little repose during the heat of the forenoon. 

‘*T have heard that voice before’’—said Cla- 
verton—‘‘ It seems almost familiar to me.”’ 

‘*What Madame Dorsange!’’—replied Mrs. 
Foster—‘‘ Now it seems to me that all French 
people have the same voice, and so have those 
that are talking French to them. But I suppose 
it is because I don’t understand what they say.”’ 

‘Tt is the younger voice I mean’’— said Cla- 
verton—‘‘ But my recollection of it is that it spoke 
English always, and that its tones were lower.’’ 

He then took his hat and rose to depart, adding 
—‘* Well Mrs. Foster—we may now conclude 
this affair to be settled.’’ 

‘*Oh! dear! no sir’’— replied Mrs. Foster-- 
‘*T have been rooted so long in this very spot, 
that it will take some time to dig me out of it. 
I must let my house—and it will go very hard 
with me to sell off my furniture, and dispose of 
my boarder, and leave my old neighbourhood. I 
must consider of it for a week or two at least; and 
then I will send you word. And as you do not 
seem to know any thing particular about the big 
oven I will write t# brother Ben, and ask him. 
And then again I must inquire of him if there are 
plenty of hops growing on the place, that I may 
have no complaints from the cook about bad 
yeast.”’ 

‘« There is a whole hedge of hop-vines, behind 
the house’’—said Claverton—who had now 
reached the front-door porch followed by his 
hostess. 

‘* Excuse me, sir’’— said Mrs. Foster—‘‘ but 
great gentlemen, (especially members of con- 
gress,) seem to know so little about common 
things. ‘That is a real hop-vine running over the 
porch—lIs it exactly like those you mention—The 
same leaves, and same blossoms?”’ 

‘* Exactly’’—replied Claverton, smiling—*‘‘ I 
do know what hops are when I see them. As to 
the great oven, I had a new one built under the 
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superintendence of a baker; and I can assure you 
that whatever is baked in it looks well, and tastes 
well.”’ 

‘* Dear sir—why did not you tell me these 
things when I was asking you about them in the 
parlour?’’ 

**T thought I did.”’ 

‘* No indeed—To say the plain truth you an- 


swered quite ignorant and random-like. But I 
see how it was, (lowering her voice.) You were 
minding nothing but Miss Annetta’s French 


singing and reading.”’ 

‘* Miss Annetta Haverstraw!’’ 
verton. 

‘* Yes indeed—it was even she—But come out 
with me quite into the garden, and while I am 
picking you a posy, I will tell you, for I like to 
talk about her. She is in the up-stairs back 
chamber fixing Madame Dorsange for the poor 
old lady’s forenoon nap, and if we remember to 
speak as low as we did in the front parlour, they 
will not hear us.’’ 

Luckily for Claverton, Mrs. Foster's bouquets 
were always enormously large, as she included 
in them bountiful specimens, in all their varieties, 
of every flowerin the garden. Therefore to make 
the collection was a work of time, and our hero 
was now in no haste to depart, so long as an ex- 
cuse remained for lingering about the precincts of 
the house that contained Annetta Haverstraw. 

‘* Yes—yes’’— continued Mrs. Foster, as she 
stooped over her iflower-beds. ‘* That 
young lady is Miss Annetta Haverstraw of Canal 
street. Did you ever hear any body sing as she 
does. so clear and sweet and sensible like, for all 
it’s in French—And then how she takes up a 
French book and reads it off as glib and easy as 
ifit was American. And then to hear her talk to 
old Madame Dorsange, neither of them saying 
one word that any body else can understand. I 
am quite sure Miss Annetta’s French sounds 
much the best of the two.”’ 

‘* And now may I be permitted to ask who 
Madame Dorsange is?’’—said Claverton. 

‘Oh! yes—I’ll tell you in a minute—Her hus- 
band was one of Buonaparte’s officers, and saw 
him every day; and he must have been a pretty 
great one too, for Buonaparte often talked to him. 
And they had a son that was a young officer—But 
both husband and son were killed in the great 
battle of Waterloo, and the family were left des- 
titute. And the son’s wife died of grief, and left 
a little boy five or six years old. So Madame 
Dorsange, (whose father had been here at the 
time of the revolution, and had fought in several 
of our battles, and taught all his family to like 
America,) she, I say, came over with her little 
grandson; thinking it would be the best place to 
bring him up in. And she got a living for herself 
and him by teaching French and music till the 
Miss An- 
netta Haverstraw was one of her scholars, and 


liked her very much; and Mr. and Mrs. Haver- 
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straw were very kind to Madame Dorsange, and 
invited her often to tea; and on holidays to dine 
with them; and did all they could to help her 
along, and make her happy and not grieve after 
Buonaparte. And when her grandson grew up 
he was taken as clerk by a shipping merchant— 
But the old lady worked on at her teaching, for 
as Antonine, as she calls him, soon got engaged 
to be married she would not accept the least bit 
of his salary, that he may have something a-head 
to go to housekeeping with. He went out in the 
spring supercargo to India, and they say he is to 
go round the world before he comes back. Just 
after he sailed, the old lady took a dreadful cold 
from being caught in the rain; and it settled in 
her eyes, so that she has nearly lost her sight, for 
she can now neither read, nor write, nor sew, nor 
play music by note; and she has had the rheu- 
matism so bad in her right hand that she cannot 
use it at all. So poor Madame Dorsange had to 
give up teaching altogether; and I don’t know 
what would have become of her only for the 
Haverstraws who—though they live there in Canal 
street where the store is, and make no show and 
don’t subscribe to institutions, lay out heaps of 
money in doing good in a quiet way privately. 
So Mr. and Mrs. Haverstraw came up here about 
the first of June to get lodgings for Madame Dor- 
sange, where she could be comfortable for the 
summer, and have good air and good victuals, 
and peaceability. So they took my large back 
room up-stairs that has a view of the river, and 
the use of the back parlour, where I let Madame 
Dorsange put her piano. And Miss Annetta, 
out of her own money, pays the wages of my 
other girl Betsey, because she waits on Madame 
Dorsange. And the old lady isn’t at all trouble- 
some for a foreigner (I suppose because she’s 
I'rench and not English) and bears rheumatism 
wonderful. Then she talks American pretty well, 
and has made me quite learned in France by dis- 
coursing so much on it, that I almost imagine I 
have been there. And as to Buonaparte—why I 
seem to be actually acquainted with him, and as 
if 1 could see him before me. She is really a fine 
old lady, (poor old thing) and very sensible for a 
foreigner; and she has told me a great deal about 
nice French cookery, if I should ever have occa- 
sion to practize it.’’ 

‘*Does Miss Haverstraw come frequently to 
see her?’’ inquired Claverton. 

‘* That she does’’—replied Mrs. Foster—‘‘ two 
or three times every week, and takes her out 

valking, just in the neighbourhood. They had a 
little walk this morning before you came. And 
sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Haverstraw and Miss 
Annetta all come and take her riding. Madame 
Dorsange calls Miss Annetta her angel, and well 
she may, if it’s right to call any mortal by such 
a beautiful name. Miss Annetta seems certainly 
like a good angel to her, especially when she sings 
and plays for the old lady’s amusement, poor 
old creature. Did you ever hear such singing in 
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your life? I never get tired of it, for all it’s 
French; and could listen to it for ever when I’ve 
nothing else to do. And she always plays the 
things Madame Dorsange likes best, poor old 
woman. Then she brings French books and 
reads them to her, and her reading is so beautiful 
that I almost seem to understand the meaning of 
it myself. And she makes her caps, and does all 
sorts of nice little jobs for her. ‘Then she always 
treats her just as if she was a lady, and not an old 
French woman. And indeed I follow her exam- 
ple and do the same myself; and I force Nancy 
and Betsey to respect her too. I have got them 
so that they have quite left off laughing at her, 
even in the kitchen. To be sure she is so very 
good and so anxious not to give trouble, and so 
easily pleased, and all her ways are so genteel 
that it is impossible not to like Madame Dorsange, 
French as she is. I knowa great many of our 
own American people that are nothing to compare 
to her, especially the old women.”’ 

‘* By what conveyance does Miss Haverstraw 
come here?’’ asked Claverton. 

** Mostly by the omnibus, and sometimes in a 
cab’’— replied Mrs. Foster. ‘‘ She came to-day 
in the omnibus. It always puts her out at the 
corner.”’ 

‘* She shall not go home in either omnibus or 
cab’’— exclaimed Claverton with unconscious 
warmth. 

‘* Sir!’ said Mrs. 
energy of his tone. 

** My dear Mrs. Foster’’—resumed our hero— 
‘* permit me to explain—I have the honour of being 
somewhat acquainted with Miss Haverstraw. 
Allow me to wait till she is ready to depart, for 
it will give me great pleasure to obtain permission 
to conduct her home.”’ 

‘* That will be very genteel of you, indeed’’— 
said Mrs. Foster—‘“‘ I like to see gentlemen polite 
to ladies. But we may as well go back into the 
house, for it is getting rather warm here in the 
sun. There’s your posy, sir.”’ 

Claverton took the vast bouquet with a bow, 
and ought to have admired the flowers: but he 
did not, his thoughts running in another channel. 
On returning to the parlour, he said to his hostess 
—‘* Now, my dear Mrs. Foster, do not suffer 
me to detain you. Probably you may have, at 
this hour, some household affairs that require 
your attention. I will sit here and amuse myself 
with this newspaper (taking one from his pocket) 
till Miss Haverstraw comes down.”’ 

‘* Why I cannot say I calculate upon doing any 
thing particular this morning’’—replied Mrs. 
Foster—‘‘ To be sure I did think of making a 
pudding for dinner.’’ 

** By all means then make it’’—said Claverton 
—‘‘On no account let me prevent you. Use no 
ceremony with me, or the pudding may not have 
sufficient time to stew.”’ 

‘* Dear sir! —We don’t stew puddings.”’ 

** Well—well—to boil or bake then. My dear 
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madam do not let me retard this business. A 
pudding is an excellent thing.”’ 

‘*That’s according as they are made, and 
what they are made of’’—observed Mrs. Foster— 
‘IT have seen puddings that were as heavy as 
lead, and as hard as stones, and had no more taste 
than a chunk of dry bread. Thank fortune! J 
never made such.’’ 

‘*T am very sure you never did’’—said Claver- 
ton——‘‘ But time advances (looking at his watch), 
and I am really afraid this pudding will suffer.”’ 

Mrs. Foster smiled and departed. And Cla- 
verton forgot to amuse himself with his news- 
paper; his eyes being perpetually directed towards 
the door that opened from the front parlour into 
the little entry. In a few moments the light step 
of Annetta set his heart to palpitating, and he 
hastened to meet her as she passed the door. 
She started back at the sight of Claverton. He 
advanced, and took her hand; a heightened colour 
suffused her cheeks, and his reflected as vivid a 
glow. ‘‘ Miss Haverstraw’’—said he—‘‘I am 
delighted to see you—May I request a few mo- 
ments’ conversation?’’ She inclined her head as- 
sentingly; but turned very pale. He led her into 
the parlour, handed her a chair, beside which he 
placed one for himself, and becoming suddenly 
as eloquent as when speaking on an important 
question in congress, a candid explanation from 
him, drew one from Annetta which would have 
been equally candid, only for her surprise and 
confusion. ‘Their conversation was not limited to 
a few minutes. 

Mrs. Foster being busy in the kitchen with her 
pudding did not know that Claverton in about 
half an hour, ran out to the front fence, hailed a 
boy that was passing, and dispatched him to bring 
the gig from the place where it had been left. 
But when she heard the sound of a vehicle stop- 
ping at her gate, she and her maids ran to look 
out from a convenient side-door. They were just 
in time to see Mr. Claverton hand Miss Haver- 
straw into his gig, and then spring in after her; 
she blushing and looking happy: he looking en- 
raptured, and not blushing at all. 

‘* You will never again refuse to ride with me’ 
—-said Claverton—as he drove off with Annetta; 
who smiled and looked down, and felt how the 
present ride was a consequence of her declining 
the first. 

They had turned the corner, and lost sight of 
the house, before either of them recoilected that 
they had forgotten to take leave of their hostess. 
Mrs. Foster gazed after them as far as they were 
to be seen, and then silenced her girl Betsey for 
saying ‘‘ they rode just like folks what was en- 
gaged.’’ Having enjoined both her maids to 
secrecy she slipped up-stairs to see if Madame 
Dorsange was yet awake, and then both Nancy 
and Betsey slipped out at the side-door to inform 
the neighbours that Miss Annetta Haverstraw had 
got a sweetheart and rode off with him to be 
married. 
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Madame Dorsange lay in a very comfortable 
sleep, and Mrs. Foster, unwilling to waken her, 
fidgeted about the room putting things to rights, 
or rather changing their places. The old lady’s 
slumber seemed this morning of unusual length; 
but in about ten minutes Mrs. Foster happened 
by some accident, to throw down a little japanned 
waiter that stood on the surbase behind a small 
table; and Madame Dorsange instantly awoke. 

‘*You’ve had a very long nap’’—observed 
Mrs. Foster. 

** Have I?’’—said Madame, rubbing her eyes. 

‘* Strange things may happen in a house when 
people’s asleep’’—pursued Mrs. Foster. 

‘*What!’’— exclaimed Madame Dorsange, 
starting up—‘‘ has one thief come in, and robbed 
away some treasure!”’ 

‘¢ No—no—nothing has been carried off but 
Miss Annetta Haverstraw.’’ 

**Ciel!—ma belle ange! —ma chére enfante! pau- 
wre innocente! Who has done this thing?”’ 

‘* A man that came in out of the street.’’ 

** C'est incroyable/—most extraordinaire!—at 
least not common.”’ 

** What do you think’’—proceeded Mrs. Foster 
—‘‘of a very great gentleman, a member of con- 
gress even, coming here on particular business 
with me!”’ 

** Je vous felicite—but oh! Madame Fosterre, 
hasten to relieve my terrors on the subject of la 
chere Annette. I shudder—I tremble—I am not 
quite easy!”’ 

‘* Well then, when I left him and went away to 
make a pudding, he waited on purpose to way- 
lay the dear young lady.”’ 

‘* Oh! that fatal poudin! Faincante! dormeuse! 
sound-sleeper that I am! Never shall I pardon 
myself for not awaking at her screams!”’ 

‘Yes, but she did not scream at all.’’ 

‘*Impossible! — ma douce Annette! And for 
him to come en plein jour. Quel audacité! quel 
insolence! quite bold!”’ 

‘* Well, well, Madame Dorsange’’—said Mrs. 
Foster—‘‘ you may compose yourself. Miss An- 
netta seemed very well pleased, and stepped into 
the gentleman’s gig as light as a bird, and with 
the prettiest smile I ever saw on her face, though 
she did look down and blush. The truth is, I 
am much mistaken if Mr. Claverton, the great 
congress-man, did not pay his addresses to 
Miss Annetta Haverstraw this very morning, 
there in my very parlour; and of course she ac- 
cepted him, for such a man is not the sort to be 
refused. Now I remember he said to me that 
she should not go home in anomnibus. So he put 
her into his gig, and they drove off engaged.”’ 

‘‘ Without first asking the consent of her re- 
spectable parents’’—said Madame Dorsange— 
“* C’est affreuse. Itisshocking. Very improper.”’ 

‘* Oh! that can be done afterwards’’—-said Mrs. 
Foster. ‘‘ Of course the most important thing to 
Mr. Claverton was first to get the consent of the 
young lady herself.’’ 
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‘* Excusez moi’’—replied Madame —‘‘ that 
should always be the second object to consider, 
and not the first, because selon les régles, the 
consent of the young lady can be of no import- 
ance till her parents have yielded theirs. That is 
the mode in Ja belle France, where, indeed, the 
parents mostly make the choices, and arrange 
the marriages themselves.’’ 

‘* Well I don’t believe it is a mode that is al- 
ways followed even there’’—answered Mrs. Fos- 
ter. ‘‘ And it would not suit at all in this coun- 
try, where it is pretty much the fashion to marry 
for love, or at least to pretend you do; and where 
there is no such thing as forcing either sons or 
daughters to marry people they don’t like. How- 
ever there is no fear of Mr. and Mrs. Haverstraw 
holding out against such a son-in-law as a rich 
congress-man, and such a handsome one too. 
From the letters I receive from Oaklands there 
is no doubt but he is areal prize. My brother 
always praises him to the skies. But if Mr. Cla- 
verton is going to be married, he will not want 
any housekeeper but his wife. So I need not 
trouble myself about changing my home. No 
wonder he sent me off to make the pudding. Men 
have so much art and cunning.”’ 

Before Claverton had proceeded as far as the 
Sixth Avenue with Annetta, he had prevailed 
on her to permit him to come that evening, and 
offer himself as a candidate for the favour of her 
parents. By the time they reached Canal street 
he had become impatient for an immediate inter- 
view with Mr. Haverstraw. But on stopping near 
the door, she made him observe that the shop 
was full of customers and that her father was 
busily engaged. Accordingly, she and her lover 
parted for the present. As soon as our heroine 
got into the house she ran up-stairs, anxious to 
arrange her scattered thoughts in the solitude of 
her own apartment. Her father had not observed 
her arrival with Claverton, and her mother was 
engaged at the time in a back room. 

Annetta remained in her chamber till the din- 
ner-hour. At table the conversation turned chief- 
ly on Madame Dorsange; but only a small part of 
it was sustained by the young lady. Afterwards, 
when alone with her mother, Annetta made one 
or two attempts to acquaint her with the events 
of the morning, but the words died on her lips; 
and finally resolving to leave the whole disclo- 
sure to Claverton, she again retired to her own 
apartment. 

Instead of waiting till evening, the lover ar- 
rived at five o’clock in the afternoon, obtained his 
interview with her parents, and was made super- 
latively happy by their consent to his union with 
their daughter; Mr. Haverstraw prudently stipu- 
lating for the proviso of withdrawing that consent, 
if, on inquiry, any thing should transpire unfavour- 
able to the moral character or political integrity 
of Mr. Claverton; a test by which the member of 
congress was perfectly willing to abide. 

To be brief—in about two months, Harley Cla- 
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verton and Annetta Haverstraw were married, one 
morning, in St. Paul’s Church; and immediately 
after the ceremony (at which Madame Dorsange 
and Mrs. Foster were present) they set out for the 
Oaklands; having previously sent on their new 
furniture. The house was soon arranged, and 
when all was complete, the Clavertons sent for 
Mr. and Mrs. Haverstraw, to make them a visit. 
We need not say it was a delightful one. 

Mrs. Foster for the present, concluded to re- 
main in her own house; boarding Madame Dor- 
sange till spring; at which time the son of the 
latter returned from a successful and profitable 
voyage, got married and took his mother to live 
with himself and his wife, a very amiable young 
girl; the old lady meanwhile having recovered 
from the disorder in her eyes, and nearly lost her 
rheumatism. The following summer she visited, 
by special invitation, the Oaklands, where Mrs. 
Foster eventually became housekeeper, having 
been induced to sell her little domain at a most 
tempting price, as a new street was laid out, 
and to be built up in that very place. 

About the middle of the winter, Mr. Haver- 
straw received a letter sealed with black, from 
his son-in-law Kester Krips De Kronk, who was 
stillin London. It apprised him, in melancholy 
terms, of the loss of Mrs. De Kronk, who had 
died, after a few days illness, in consequence of 
an inflammatory cold caught by standing in full 
dress at an open window, on a rainy day, for the 
purpose of seeing the queen go by. But his grief, 
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(however great at first) was not inconsolable, and 
after a pleasant tour on the continent, the widower 
returned to New York the following autumn, in ex- 
cellent health and spirits; in short quite a new man. 

To revert to our hero and heroine—they have 
not yet ceased to discover every day some addi- 
tional perfection in each other; and their married 
life bids fair to be a most happy one. Claverton 
wonders at himself for not having immediately 
perceived that Annetta was the most charming 
girl in the world; but Annetta very well under- 
stands why, on their first acquaintance, she never 
felt at ease in the presence of Claverton. 

We conclude by advising gentlemen not to 
judge too severely of any young ladies whom they 
may find under the guidance of such a chaperon 
as is evidently anxious to make a match for her 
charge: and to remember that this is a feat of 
which most chaperons are ambitious. Let them 
believe it possible that the young lady herself 
(however appearances are against her) may really 
take no part whatever in the plan, except to de- 
precate it whenever she has an opportunity; that 
it may be all the time irksome, mortifying, and 
disgusting to her beyond expression. And that, 
could the whole truth be developed, they would 
find in many an unfortunate girl (to whose 
position the folly of some and the ill-nature of 
others has given a false colouring) the mind, the 
heart, and the artless modesty that we have en- 
deavoured to depict in the character of Annetta 
Haverstraw. 
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Pet. Thy gown? why, ay.—Come, tailor, let us see’t. 
What masking stuff is here? 
What’s this? a sleeve? tis like a demi-cannon: 
What! up and down, carved like an apple-tart? 
Here’s snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash, 
Like to a censer in a barber’s shop.— 
Why, what, thou scape grace tailor, call’st thou this? 
Hor. 1 see, she’s like to have neither cap nor gown. 
(aside. 
Tai. You bid me make it orderly and well, 
According to the fashion and the time. 
Pet. Marry, and did; but if you be remember’d, 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. 
Go, hop me over every kennel home, 
For you shall hop without my custom, sir. 
I'll none of it: hence; make your best of it. 
Kath. I never saw a better-fashion’d gown, 
More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable. 
Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 
Pet. Why, true; he means to make a puppet of thee. 
Tai. She says, your worship means to make a puppet 
of her. 
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Pet. O monstrous arrogance! Thou liest, 

Thou thread, thou thimble, 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail, 
Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter-cricket thou!— 
Braved in mine own house with a skein of thread! 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant; 

Or I shall so be-mete thee with thy yard, 

As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou livest! 

I tell thee, I, that thou hast marr’d her gown. 

Tai. Your worship is deceived: the gown is made 
Just as my master had direction. 

Grumio gave order how it should be done. 

Gru. I gave him no order; I gave him the stuff. 

Tai. But how did you desire it should be made? 

Gru. Marry, sir, with needle and thread. 

Tai. But did you not request to have it cut? 

Gru. Thou hast faced many things. 

Tai. I have. 

Gru. Face not me: thou hast braved many men; brave 
not me: I will neither be faced nor braved. I say unto 
thee,—I bid thy master cut out the gown; but I did not bid 
him cut it to pieces; ergo, thou liest. 
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A SKETCH. 


BY F. A. DURIVAGE. 


Wuen I first knew Jack Myers, he had just 
been emancipated from academical restraints, and 
so completely enwrapped in the Elysium of inde- 
pendent existence, that he firmly believed college 
bells, tutors, fines, lexicons and Latin grammars 
to be phantoms which had haunted him only in 
distempered dreams, and never cast a cloud upon 
his actual life. These who knew him at Cambridge 
told me that ‘‘ coming to his own,’’ a slang phrase 
by which they described a series of historical 
events, including the decease of a very worthy 
maiden aunt of Jack’s, who had flourished for an 
unknown period in unjustifiable longevity, the 
lodging of the probate, &c. &c., had very mate- 
rially changed his habits. From being a very 
plodding and praiseworthy digger of Greek roots, 
and an uncompromising enemy of the ‘‘fylthye 
takynge of tobaccoe,’’ he had become suddenly 
inspired with a passion for modern literature and 
German meerschaums. He patrenized the drama; 
that is, he frequented a place where there was a 
nightly exhibition of French dancing-girls, red fire, 
and rope-dancers, walked Washington street at 
high noon, in an imperial and white kid gloves, 
and sported a tandem on the Tremont road. When 
summer came with all its exuberance of flowers 
and foliage, he loitered no longer among the trees 
and monuments of Auburn, book in hand, but 
was off at a tangent for Lebanon and Saratoga. 
Thence he branched off to the Catskills, and then 
diverged to Niagara. His movements were so 
erratic that one of his friends, in the spirit of mis- 
chief, actually advertised him in the newspapers, 
offering for his capture the payment of the small- 
est coin admitted as a legal tender in this flourish- 
ing republic. However, Jack became tired of 
seeing waterfalls, and one fine autumnal day, 
made his appearance at the Astor House, New 
York, whither he had been preceded by a cart- 
load of black leather trunks and hat-boxes. Here 
it was I met him. For a few weeks we were in- 
separable—trotted horses against each other on 
the road to Harlem—-studied characters at Pinto’s 
nightly by ‘‘ punch-light’’ as Charles Lamb says, 
and philosophized and criticised together till the 
clock upon St. Paul’s tolled forth the small hours of 
the morning. Our parting was more pathetic than 
might have been expected from acquaintances of 
a few days’ standing, when, yielding an obedience 
to a summons of business to Boston, I waved a 
farewell to Jack from the promenade deck of the 
Charter Oak, and he stood sobbing upon a pile of 
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pine wood, his hysterica passio affording infinite 
amusement to a group of ragged news boys on the 
pier. 

About Christmas I found myself again in New 
York, inquired for Jack at the Astor, and learned 
that he was ruralizing at his country seat on Long 
Island. 

‘An odd season for ruralizing!’’ I exclaimed 
aloud, half unconsciously. 

‘‘Ducks is plenty, sir,’’ observed the waiter 
from whom I derived my information, ina tone of 
insinuating apology. I wrote Jack a skort letter, 
and despatched it by the Fort Hamilton mail, with 
a vague hope, as Jack’s country seat was ten miles 
off, of receiving an answer by the next spring—- 
provided the winter proved an open one. To my 
great surprise and joy, however, the next day’s 
post brought me a letter. 

“N. U. 

“* Dear Come down end see how fa- 
mously I live in bachelor’s hall. I am dying to 
see you. Answer personally. Yours, Jacx.’’ 

* * * * * 





I was just dropping asleep in the corner of a 
lumbering springless coach, when the voice of the 
driver roused me from my half-formed dreams. 

“*Mr. Myers’s house.”’ 

I sprang out. A rough and stony path led up 
from the road-side to a very black, dilapidated, 
one-storied cottage, so decrepit and tottering that 
it would have fallen to the ground but for the dis- 
creet support of a couple of beams that rested 
crutch-like against its eaves. The fences round 
this ‘‘ Castle Rackrent’’ were all dilapidated, and 
that nothing might be wanting to heighten the 
desolate and repulsive appearance of the place, I 
saw it through a misty atmosphere, as a thaw 
had just commenced, and a very cold rain had 
set in. My arrival was announced by furious 
barking from the interior of the cottage orné. Jack 
made his appearance. I had looked to meet him 
as he last greeted my eyes, attired in unexcep- 
tionable garments that would have well sustained 
the scrutiny of the most critical lorguette. I saw 
him—alas! how changed. His ‘‘ ambrosial locks’’ 
were all unkempt—-a red bandannah twisted a la 
Turque around his head supplied the place of 
the Greek cap of yore. He wore a very seedy 
pilot coat, and his feet were ‘‘ all abroad”’ in cow- 
hide boots of the most enormous dimensions. In 
place of that glorious chibouque, wont to breathe 
the perfumes and suggest the dreams and stories 
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of Stamboul, a short frail pipe of clay garnished 
the lips of Jack Myers. I was inexpressibly 
shocked at these appearances, which betokened a 
sad change in my friend’s worldly circumstances. 
But there was a merry twinkle in Jack’s eye, and 
he was fain to lift the pipe from his lips, and a 
wreath of blue smoke curled upward into the 
air, as he smiled in spite of his efiurts to appear 
grave. He welcomed me warmly, and ushered 
me into his room, the only tenantable apartment 
of the house, at once parlour, study, chamber and 
kitchen. ‘There was no carpet on the floor, but 
there was a little lake of rain-water, which had 
descended, as I perceived at once, drop by drop, 
through a flaw in the ceiling. The atmosphere of 
the room was about the same as that without the 
house; for though Jack had very ingeniously sup- 
plied the lack of a couple of panes of glass, by 
substituting a bell-topped white hat and a fur cap, 
still there were other crannies in the casement, 
‘* beyond the reach of art.’’ 

Bed there was none; but there was a heap of 
straw, a couple of blankets and a buffalo robe 
lying in very unpleasant proximity to the pool of 
water before mentioned, which I supposed with a 
shudder to be intended to represent one of those 
hospitable ‘‘ shakes down’’ that bachelors are in 
the habit of describing with such unction to their 
unhappy friends. The only cheerful thing about 
the room was the aspect of a blazing wood-fire on 
the hearth, the ruddy light of which momently in- 
creased in power, for it was growing dark, and 
brought out, one by one, the mysteries of the 
place—the piled up nets, guns and fishing tackle, 
the broken and cracked crockery upon the rickety 
cherry-wood table, the slumbering mastiff, the 
blacking bottles which did duty for candlesticks, 
and various other articles useful or purely orna- 
mental. One-half of a barrel which had been 
sawed in two, supplied me with a seat. Jack ac- 
commodated himself with the other half. The 
chair of honour, a three-legged stool, was, to my 
astonishment, already occupied. On it sat the 
very picture of despair. Captain Clarence Cono- 
ver, a dandy acquaintance of Jack—the admirer 
and admired of the ladies; a gentleman of exqui- 
site refinement and sensibilities; a dainty epicure; 
one of the most helpless, fastidious, and exacting 
of mortals—-had been beguiled to visit Jack by a 
most glowing description of his locality and appli- 
ances, and was now sitting upon the three-legged 
stool of repentance,——doing involuntary penance 
for his various sins. Upon introduction, he rose 
mechanically from his stool, extended his cold 
fingers, and attempted a bow, but the floor was 
very slippery, his boot heels treacherous, and he 
resumed his seat with more promptitude than 
grace. 

**Ah!”’ said Jack, with a malicious smile, ‘‘ this 
is what I like: I like to see my friends happy and 
comfortable. And where can you be more com- 
fortable, my boys, than at my cozy fireside?’’ 

‘** Ah! where indeed?”’ said I. 
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‘* Setting aside the circumstance that the aper- 
tures in the window sashes are more numerous 
than the panes of glass, and that the water will 
come through the ceiling, though the captain was 
kind enough to spread his cloak upon the garret 
floor, I don’t know where we could be happier or 
cozier than here. ‘Take a pipe?”’ 

This was addressed to me, and the invitation 
was accepted. 

‘* Captain Conover, you smoke?”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Myers,’’ said Cono- 
ver, rather peevishly, ‘‘ but I do not smoke: I 
can’t bear smoking or smoke.”’ 

‘* You'll get used to it, if you stay long here,”’ 
said Jack, drily. ‘*‘ Why, man, it’s famous— 


‘ Divine tobacco, that from east to west, &c.’ 


’ 


Smoke away, Tom,’’ addressing me, ‘‘ smoke 
It does me good to see the blue wreaths 


” 


away. 
curl upward to the ceiling. 

A silence of a few minutes ensued, which was 
broken by Jack Myers. 

‘* Conover,”’ said he, ‘‘ our fire’s getting low; 
you must cut another armful of brush.”’ 

The captain caught up the hatchet, and with a 
wild and tragical glance left the room. 

‘* Jack,”’ said I, seizing the opportunity, ‘‘ what 
the deuce are you driving at, and what is the 
meaning of all this?’ Will you enlighten me?”’ 

‘Certainly. My coming down here originally 
was a mere whim. I wished to investigate a par- 
ticular science in which I have taken a great in- 
terest, and I thought I should be more undisturbed 
here than anywhere else. How I have sped in my 
bachelor housekeeping, the wrecks around you 
show. I invited Conover down, because I knew 
the fellow was such a confounded epicure—so 
effeminate in his tastes, and so wedded to luxury 
—that a slight glimpse of some of the hardships 
that more than half the world are irrevocably 
doomed to, would have a most beneficial effect 
upon him, and fill up a certain hiatus in his edu- 
cation. When the thaw sets fairly in, and the 
country is afloat, my.domain becomes a little 
island—an enchanted island, if you like—-of which 
I am the sovereign potentate, the Prospero; while 
Conover, you must confess, is the gentlest of Ca- 
libans. I make the fellow work, and, as Shak- 
speare has it, 


‘Bring in firing, at requiring.’ 


After he has cut his brushwood, he goes into the 
stable and grooms his horse; for he came down 
with a horse and sleigh. He complained bitterly 
at first, but he was obliged to succumb to my rail- 
lery. I might have some feelings of compunction 
at making him sit down to my sorry student fare; 
but hang the fellow’s impudence! when I remem- 
bered to have heard him declare that only a starv- 
ing man could eat roast beef, and that a dinner at 
the Astor House was unendurable, I thought it 
high time to bring him to his senses. The fellow 
may make something yet; he has shown symp- 
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JACK MYERS’ DINNER. 268 


toms of an appetite, and ate part of arasher of bacon 
this morning with considerable interest.’’ 

When Jack had finished, Captain Conover came 
in with his brushwood, cold, wet and wretched. 
However, the fuel was thrown upon the fire, the 
blaze leaped gaily up the chimney, the smoke 
curled upward from our pipes, the kettle hissed 
upon the hob, and every thing save the dolorous 
and lengthened visage of the destroyer of batta- 
lions wore a cheerful aspect. ‘‘’Pon my life!’’ 
said Captain Conover, ‘‘ If I don’t manage to get 
off these wet boots, I’m a dead man. Dr. Mott 
told me it was as much as a man’s life was worth 
to sit in wet boots. Where's the boot-jack?’’ 

‘* You forget, my dear Conover,”’ said Jack in 
his blandest manner, ‘‘ that we boiled our coffee 
with the boot-jack this very morning.”’ 

‘* True! true!’’ replied the disconsolate mower 
down of armies, who was a man with no tact for 
contrivance;—‘‘ what shall I do?’’ 

I benevolently suggested a recourse to a pair of 
kitchen tongs, and the captain’s dexter foot was 
soon in the embraces of that useful article, which 
I applied to the heel, while Jack seized the un- 
happy soldier by the head. 

The operation which ensued, Jack and I (like 
a married couple) pulling different ways, must 
have been painful in the extreme, and was only 
partially successful. The boot would not come 
wholly off, and could not be retracted. The left 
boot also was equally refractory, and had we any 
designs upon the life of the unhappy dandy we 
could easily have executed them without resist- 
ance on his part, for he was a helpless victim. 
We replaced him upon his stool, from which he 
had been roughly dragged by our united efforts, 
with no 





‘trifling sum of misery 
New added to the foot of his account,’ 


and as we did so, I perceived a solitary tear 
trickling down the cheek of the gentle but half 
indignant dandy. 

‘**Pon my soul, fellows,’’ said the captain, 
**T don’t think you're using me fairly. If I perish 
in this desperate den, and the coroner does not 
bring in a verdict of ‘ died of an infliction of Jack 
Myers,’ I think very little of his common sense.”’ 

Jack and I laughed heartily at the captain’s 
troubles, and I must say, though it argues little 
for our feeling, that we passed the evening ina 
most merry manner. We sang all sorts of songs 
with all sorts of choruses, and compelled the cap- 
tain to joinin. At length, completely wearied out 
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with fun, we threw ourselves upon the ‘‘ shake 
down.’’ But here our punishment commenced. 
Conover was restless in his dreams, and his un- 
happy Wellingtons seemed gifted with as much 
life and poetry of motion as the little red boots of 
Fanny Ellsler in the Cracovienne. Their ex- 
treme vitality, and the pertinacity with which 
their somnambulic owner drummed all sorts of 
double-quick marches upon our shins, compelled 
Jack and myself to rise in self-defence upon our 
commonenemy. So, tying the captain’s feet fast 
together, we committed ourselves to the arms of 
sleep. We did not awake until a late hour of the 
following day: Jack indeed being the first to rise, 
and his stentorian quotation from Cicero, ‘‘ evasit, 
erupit,’’ &c. breaking in upon my dreams. The 
captain was gone. We flew to the stable. His 
horse and sleigh were not there. A carving- 
knife and some severed cords lying on the floor of 
the sitting-room, explained the mystery of his 
emancipation. We held a council of war: the 
cottage had been rendered untenable by reason of 
the rain, the floor was ankle deep in water, and 
there was no possibility of keeping a fire in the 
chimney-corner. So it was voted nem. con. to 
strike our tents and march off with all the honours 
of war. Even Napoleon could not contend against 
the elements, and ours was a water-loo defeat. 
* = * * * * 

That same evening a very happy trio sat round 
a sumptuous dinner-table in one of the principal 
hotels of the city of New York. The room was 
blazing with wax-lights. The table groaned un- 
der the weight of delicacies. Every thing was re- 
fined and recherche. Beautiful bouquets shed their 
glories and their fragrance on the board. The 
red wines of France—the sparkling treasures of 
the Rhineland glowed and gleamed in the crys- 
tal goblets, and ever and anon as cup and lips 
met lovingly together, a strain of the sweetest mu- 
sic from unseen instruments poured its undulating 
waves of melody through the apartment. This 
was Jack’s amende honorable for his delinquency 
as a bachelor host. And Captain Conover ate 
with all the relish of the fugitive Greek monarch, 
and, like him, found for the first time there is no 
sauce piquante comparable to hunger. Ah! that 
was a dinner to be remembered—it was so sump- 
tuous, so classical, so chaste! and often, when 
recalling the various eccentricities of Jack Myers, 
has the memory of that dinner flashed vividly 
upon me, and I have exclaimed, in the language 
of our gifted Irving, ‘‘ Head of Apicius! what a 
banquet!”’ 
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THE SCIOTE WIFE. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMS8URY. 


“You did desert me in my utmost need :— 
Would Love have done thus }—leave me now to die!” 


Tue shouts of savage Turks,—the fearful cry } 
Of flying women, and the dying groans ; 
Of those, who but an hour before, went forth 
Undaunted to the conflict, all were heard, 
In mingled discord swelling on the breeze, 
And fear and rapine reigned. Upona rock, 


Washed by the restless waves, a female stood: 
Her dark hair streamed upon the viewless wind, ; 
Her delicate hands were clasped in agony, ; 
And her dilated eyes gazed far abroad ; 
Upon a fragile boat; while words of prayer ; 
And bitter cries for succor, wildly burst 3 
From her pale lips, as in that flying bark ; 
She saw one dear familiar face. In vain ; 
She called upon his name ;—the love of life ; 
Was all too strong for love, and she was left,— ; 


The young, the beautiful being, who had lain 
Upon his bosom in the gentle bliss 
Of wedded love,—to outrage and to death! 


Then on the air arose one thrilling cry, 
And she fell motionless !—oh ! never more 
May his dull ear forget that fearful shriek. 
E’en as the summer breeze sweeps o’er the harp, 
Waking the hidden sweetness of its strings, 
So there are tones which move the young heart’s pulse 
To sweetest music, but there may be words— 
The articulate shaping of a viewless breath, 
Or tones, it may be, whose wild power can burst 
The heart’s frail chords, e’en as the wintry wind 
Rends the harp’s strings forever. Woe to him, 
Whose ear has drank such sounds! 

Tole woke 
From her deep trance, within the Turkish camp; $ 
But life seemed now an idle dream,—one thought, 
One desolating thought was in her soul, 
And other pangs were powerless. She endured 
Her slavish bonds unmurmuringly, for what 
Was outward wrong to her? the broken heart 
Cares little for the body’s wasted strength, 
Or long continued suffering. Yet love 
Was in her heart withal, for even then 
She called up her tenderness to hide 
His cruel selfishness. Alas! alas! 
For woman’s heart, doomed ever thus to lean, 
Hopeless, upon a broken reed,—to kneel 
Before one worshiped shrine, and find, too late, 
That, like the image of the prophet’s dream, 
Though all the precious things of earth combined 
To form her God, his feet are but of clay. 
Alas for that fond heart, condemned to cling 
Ever to some dear idol—weaving ever 
Affection’s odorous chaplet, whose sweet breath 


Too oft is wasted on the wintry air. 
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Days passed away, and want, and cruel wrong, 
Had wrought strange traces on Iole’s brow; 
Her cheek was pale and wan, her sunken eye 
Was glazed and dim, and she was left alone 
To die unaided. Buta change had come 
Upon her spirit too. She pondered o’er 
Her husband’s baseness, until bitter scorn 
Blent with her soul’s deep sadness, and she felt 
That love had fled forever. Could her heart ; 
Cherish the traitor and the coward still? 
No! he had flung from him the gentle heart, 
Which gave to him its store of rich affection, 
And every fount of tenderness was now 
Fraught with unmingled bitterness. 

At last 
Iole wandered forth ; her feeble steps 
Had borne her on for many a weary league, 
Until, exhausted with her fruitless toil, 
By the wayside she fell. Some pitying hand 
Found rest and shelter for her dying head ; 
And her first look of consciousness was cast 
Upon her husband’s face! Ay, bending o’er 
Her humble couch, joy sparkled in his eyes, 
And love was on his lips, but ’twas too late! 
Love may be waked in hearts that never knew 
His gentle influence, but if once he sleeps, 
The deep, drugged slumber of forgetfulness, 
E’en angel voices fall not on his ear. 
Iole knew that withering of the soul, 
That fearful blight, which comes when dull decay 
Creeps over the bosom’s fondness; cold and dead 
To all life’s sympathies, she calmly turned 
From all his tenderness, nor would she cast 
One look upon the face that once had been 
Her glory and her pride. He knelt, he prayed 
Forgiveness, but in vain: she answered not, 
Save by the shuddering chill which shook her frame > 
Whene’er she felt histouch. At length death came, 
Shedding his fatal dews upon her brow, 
And flinging his dark shadow o’er her face, 
While his touch thrilled through every icy vein. 
Then—in that hour—ere yet the spirit past, 
Awoke affection’s dim remembrances, 
As if a gleam from Heaven’s half-opened portal 
Had shed new beauty o’er her earthly love. 
She laid her hand in his—’twas her life’s last 
And fondest effort—ere she felt his clasp 
Her heart was stilled forever! 


Note.—The above lines are little more than a simple 


narration of an incident which occurred at the destruc- 


tion of Scio. 
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BY 
“Ah! qu’il se passe d’orages, 


In aroom whose simple and time-worn furni- 
‘*most admired disorder,’’ 
sat two students of A table 
lighted by a single lamp was between them, and 


ture was scattered in 
University. 


on it were strewn books whose pencilled margins 
showed them to have been faithfully studied. The 
companions were very unlike in appearance, 
though both possessed more than common claims 
to beauty. One was apparently some few years 
older than the other, and his tall, finely propor- 
tioned form was moulded according to the noblest 
standard of manly grace. His face was striking 
rather than regularly handsome, and his dark 
hair, proud flashing eyes, lighting up with every 
passing thought, and firmly compressed lips with 
their slight curl of mockery, produced an ensemble 
calculated to excite respect as well as admiration. 
The expression of his countenance was singularly 
determined for one so young, but there are some 
faces that mirror the future, and which wear, 
even in youth, the lines that denote the character 
of after years. The other was a pale, pensive 
boy, whose large mournful eyes were full of ten- 
derness, and on whose forehead was written the 
record of stirring and wayward intellect. 

** It would be astrange history,’’ said the elder, 
breaking a long silence, ‘‘ it would be a strange 
history, the relation of all that these old rooms 
have witnessed, among the many minds that have 
here sought the prize and power of knowledge.”’ 

**It would be stranger yet,’’ replied the other, 
**to contrast the gladness and the aspirations 
which brightened among the inmates of these old 
halls, with the withered wishes, the unfulfilled 
designs that made their destiny.”’ 

‘* Nay, Frank, you are looking, as usual, on 
the gloomy side of the future; only the energy 
and perseverance to press onward, are needed, 
and we may all leave behind us noble records on 
the page of time. Why will you remember dis- 
appointments, and forget the high hopes which 
thousands before us have realized?’’ 

‘*T spoke,’’ was the answer, ‘‘of the crowd 
gone forth from this place, eager for honour and 
thirsting for renown. All perhaps looked on the 
world through the happy medium of warm antici- 
pations, and yet how few have gained what they 
expected! It is because I view the truth, Sey- 
mour, unadorned by the flattering trappings of 
enthusiasm, that you say I make the hereafter a 


time of gloom.’’ i 
VOL. XXVI.—23 


PIII. 
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au fond du ceur!’’—De STakgt. 

**T cannot think you are right,’’ returned his 
companion; ‘*T eannot but believe that our fail- 
ures are wrought out by ourselves; those endowed 
with mind, gifted with the mighty power of intel- 
lect, are not doomed to mingle their prouder as- 
pirings with the crushed desires of the mass. We 
trace for ourselves the path we tread, and only 
when we toil too languidly do we lose our object. 
It is no strange thing that men with vague wishes 
and undefined ambition, should be disappointed; 
there must be an end to be attained, a goal to be 
reached, and they must be sought zealously to be 
gained. Many do fail, Frank, and many are borne 
down, but they must blame their own deeds, and 
condemn their own weakness, not the hopes such 
weakness broke!’’ 

** You talk of an object in life, Seymour. What 
is it with you?”’ 

‘“ What, under different names, it is with us 
all—happiness!”’ 

‘* Happiness!’’ repeated Frank; ‘‘ you name it 
as something to be discovered, yet how ofien to 
seek it is to pass it by.”’ 

‘*T mean,’’ was the reply, ‘‘a nobler happiness 
than the frail flower one blight may wither; I 
speak of the happiness of the good which no 
human sorrow can destroy, and the ecstasy of 
fame that soars beyond the trivial woes of the 
present, and lives in the brightness of the far-off 
future.”’ 

‘*T frequently doubt the reality of such high- 
wrought pleasures,’’ answered Frank, ‘*‘ when I 
see those with common capacities happier than 
the gifted, and I sometimes believe that the lowly 
are the most blest, and that the secret source of 
joy, lies not in the intellect, but in the heart.’’ 

**Tt cannot be, Frank,’’ returned Seymour 
warmly; ‘‘ believe me, the souls influenced by 
trifling pleasures, are bowed also by idle griefs, 
and though shut from deeper sorrows, they are 
debarred too, from the 
thought, the gorgeous dreams of genius, the pro- 


glorious imaginings of 


phetie visions which make ‘a future age our own;’ 
and all the holy and God-given hopes that bear 
us up to heaven!’’ 

‘*T am sorry I left my note book,’’ said a gay 
voice by the enthusiast’s side; ‘‘ pray what occa- 
sioned that sudden burst of eloquence?’’ and the 
speaker, a youth with bright eyes and smiling 
lips, unceremoniously seated himself by the table. 

‘« We were speaking of intellectual happiness,”’ 
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said Frank, ‘‘ and Seymour was painting the lofty 
s delight of fame. What do you think of it, 
¢ Charles?’’ 

° ‘*'That it is ali nonsense. Present distinction 
is scarcely worth toiling for, but to labour for ce- 
lebrity that can deck but the grave, is worse than 


§ folly. But let’s discourse of something pleasanter; 
¢ our last evening together should be a gay one, for 
$ who can tell when we three shall meet again? 
2 Now don’t be sentimental, Frank, and look as 
$ gloomy as if to leave college were the most terri- 
; ble trial in the world. For myself I plead guilty 
§ to being very glad of a speedy release from dull 
2 books and stupid studies, and as to the romantic 


schoolboy friendships of which novelists rave, 
they have never wound their spells round me.”’ 

$ ** IT scarcely know which of you takes the truest 
g view of things,’’ said Seymour, as he listened to 
’ his companions. ‘‘ You, Frank, make life too sor- 
rowful, and you, Trevore, in looking on its scenes 





so carelessly, must often s 
$ purest and loveliest ties.’’ 


ght and profane its 
’ returned 
Charles, ‘‘ and according to your own rule must 
therefore be wisest. At this very moment I am 
merrier than either of you, because I act from 
impulse without care or fear for the future. Your 
high theories will fail in the end, Seymour; and 


My philosophy is the pleasantest,’ 


your long nights spent in study, your youth 
wasted in winning learning, your first years sacri- 
ficed to an uncertain and unrecompensing hereaf- 
» ter—these will avail you nothing in the search for 
$ happiness. Don’t look so grave and tell me I am 
2 wrong. You have paid me that compliment so 
2 often, it has lost its charm. Time alone can prove 
> which of us is right, and till the decision shall 
; come, I will adhere to the opinion laid down by 

the sage of old, that much wisdom is much grief, 

and he that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sor- 


row. And now come with me to my room. We 
will pledge a final bumper to the past, and drink 

$ toour speedy meeting again.”’ 

; The next day the classmates separated, two to 


return to their homes, and one to go forth and 
> win his way in the world. Their parting, like all 
the partings of youth, was cheered by the vague 
hope of after reunion; and seldom realized though 
such hope be, who shall say it is idle or vain, 


Orne ww 


when it can soften the saddest word that is said 


on earth. Happy indeed are they who have rarely 
spoken and heard that sound—farewell! 


II. 


The room through whose windows the yellow 
sunlight gleamed faint and dim, was in a remote 
quarter of the city, and fronted a dark narrow 
street. The tall houses around were the only ob- 
jects to be seen from the casements of that silent, 
cheerless apartment, where in lonely commune 
with his own thoughts, Frank Heyward was 
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wasting away his young years. The months that 
had passed since the scene of the last chapter, he 
had spent here, gaining by various employment 
of his talents and resources the few, the very few 
comforts now about him. His knowledge as a 
linguist enabled him to translate for periodicals, 
and to win enough to save him from the common 
want of daily bread. Day after day, in solitude and 
silence, he pored over his wearisome work, and 
when at night he threw aside his pen, it was with 
a brow aching from application, and a mind borne 
down by a labour so incessant and so dreary. His 
soul was not with his toil, for he knew that a des- 
tiny like this should not be his, and he felt with- 
in that stirring, restless ambition which is at once 
the token and the curse of genius. It was with 
him a wild, delirious tempter, haunting him in his 
dreams, and ever urging him with taunting tones, 
to look up and press onward. 

A happier expression than often gladdened his 
features was upon them now, as, having com- 
pleted his allotted task, he put aside the paper and 
leaned from the window to enjoy the gorgeous 
sunset. A look of disappointment came over him, 
and he turned away impatiently, for his eye met 
only the lowering roofs of the buildings opposite, 
that shut out the beauty of heaven. He had for- 
gotten he was no longer in his college room with 
the free fresh air careering through the half open 
shutters, and bathing with its cool, clear rushing, 
a brow burning with bewildering thoughts. All 
that was with the past now, and he was a solitary 
pilgrim in the rough caravan of the world, a mari- 
ner traversing the ocean of life, alone, though 
thousands were around him. But the petulance 
soon faded from his face, for he remembered that 
his appointed work was finished for that day; tll 
another morning his time was his own, and he 
revelled in the mental liberty of those few brief 
hours. They were too precious to be spent in 
aught but dreaming, and the young student rested 
in that busy idleness, that though seemingly use- 
less, so ofien rouses our sweetest fancies, and 
wakes our loveliest memories. He turned from 
the window; for it would have dissipated his 
bright, fragile vision, to gaze on the cold scene be- 
neath. Now, he felt but the soft wind waving his 
hair, and the calm, still sunlight shining on him. 
He imagined he was at home once more, in the 
quiet village where his childhood went by, on the 
moss-covered seat where he used to recline with 
a page of poetry open before him, yet unable to 
read for very happiness. He saw again the fair 
blue sky through the arched trees, whose tangled 
tracery of restless leaves, made a living dome 
above him. He listened to the sighing of the 
breeze through the long grasses, and amid the 
dark waving pines, where it murmured as if 
mourning in accordance with some gloomy tale of 
sorrow. He had heard sweet music since those 
days, but he had never met any so thrilling as the 
wild song of those summer winds, when they 
swept, like harp-strings, the answering boughs. 
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The wind had a different 
rushed through the streets below. 


tone now, when it 
The despon- 
dency which had clouded many of his hopes, 
changed even the voices of nature, and the melo- 
dy that had echoed the laugh of his childhood 
responded with the same sympathy to the sadness 
of his youth. 

The glow of the sunset was gone, and twilight 
had grown into darkness, before the young vision- 
ary woke from the fair dream that had ‘‘ come 
over him without slumber.’’ It was with a sigh 
he banished his thoughts, for they were memories 
of the past, and who can wander, save in sorrow, 
through the spirit-land of old times? He almost 
believed he had been sleeping, so different was 
the true from his ideal, so harsh was the transition 
from the still, spiritual world of his fancy, to the 
grating wants, the perplexing cares that hung like 
fetters upon him. He rose at last from his idle 
and depressing reflections, and lighting a lamp on 
the table near him, sat down to write. It has been 
said that only through our writings are we really 
known, for society teaches us deception, the lip 
learns to feign and the eye to look feelings that 
the heart denies, but we must have waxed old in 
hypocrisy ere the lines we trace are prompted by 
policy, and our pages gain in reason what they 
have lost intruth. The work of a young mind is 
like a clear lake, throuch whose waters we can 


see at once the pe bbles a 


irls beneath: it 


placid sky and the threatening 


nd the pe 
| 


reflects alike the 


cloud, it varies in character and in beauty, at one 
moment peaceful and still, at another swept by 
Frank 


fitful gusts, or dashed in troubled waves. 


Heyward was now writing a letter, and his pen 
did not pause as it was sometimes wont to do in 
his daily tasks, for thoughts came fast and free, 
and his words were the eloquent, unstudied ones 
of earnest love. 

‘** Mother! dear 


me ba 


‘it carries 
| 


k to my pleasant days to write that word, 


mother!’ he said, 
and I half forget the dreary distance between us 
and the long cheerless months that have rolled on 
since we parted. Not that they have been utierly 
sad, tor even here, though alone, I have not been 
lonely. I 

thoughts, a 


have found companions in my own 
d they have been pleasanter to me 
than the gayer ones of the world, for they whisper 
of home and of you. I seek, I wish no other 
society; to those who love, there is no happiness 
like that of the past, and no conversation so clear 
as the still commune with a memory ever telling 
of the prized and lost. My time, too, is constantly 
occupied, and I have little leisure to be discon- 
tented, though I do sometimes repine that my 
sphere of exertion is so limited, that my mind, 
though exercised incessantly, is not directed as I 
once hoped it would be. I have spent my few 
idle moments of late in embodying the vague 
dull 
my existence in the city cannot wholly banish, 
and I 


my efforts. 


dreamy fancies which even the routine of 


have selected the drama as the field for 


My first play is now finished, but 1 





am ignorant of public taste, and cannot predict 
its fate. Could I but succeed in winning approval, 
I would leave for ever this gloomy place and re- 
turn to employ my powers where toil would be 
blest by love, and the associations of gone times 
atiord sweetest inspiration. If successful, I will 
go on, and gain at once inde pendence and repose; 
if 1 fail, and fear is stronger than hope, 1 must 
labour as before. Disappointment in this will but 
add another link to the iron chain of griefs that 
has bound my life; but I will not yet despair, for 
happiness cannot be all a dream, even for me, 
while love like yours remains to guide and to 
bless!’’ 

The sad temperament which gloomy thought 
had now rendered almost natural to the visionary, 
was always with him depressing and clouding his 
He regarded the tuture with dark 
anticipations, and dim sorrowful fancies were ever 
He never reflected that in 
thus mournfully dreaming, he was perverting his 


aspirauons. 
crowding round him. 


gifts and hoarding up aiiliction, that in looking so 
constantly on the shadow, he was questioning the 
wisdom and doubting the goodness of the Giver of 
light. He imagined—and the thought is not a 
rare one—that his fate was doomed to be dark, 
that because a few cherished schemes had been 
shattered, success was almost an impossibility, 
and for him there were no pleasures and no re- 
wards. He forgot that we weave tor ourselves this 


web called dest 


y, in our own hearts is the spring 
of happiness, in our own spirits lie the mystery 
and the power to make us what we would be. 
There are sorrows enough in this world; our aim 
should be to reap from them experience and warn- 
ings, but not to despond because the first visions 
Many 
a great mind has been exalted the more by the 


of our youth were too wild to be fulfilled. 


obstacles it encountered in its upward path, and 
the soul is purified by the difficuluies it meets to 
subdue. Frank had yet to learn to bear up 
proudly against circumstances, and not to swerve 
nor falter in his purpose when he felt it a right 
and true one; he knew not yet that life is made 
up of struggles, and those who would conquer 
must shiver and trample on the trials before them. 
The time came when he acknowledged his error 
and deplored his fault, but it came only when he 
had mourned in truth, when the hope he had 
clasped so closely was broken, and the wind had 


ripened to the whirlwind! 


lit. 


The clear light of an autumn day entered in 
chastened beauty the rich purple curtains of a 
room fitted up asa study. Books in various lan- 
guages were scattered carelessly on the tables, 
and shone in the arched recesses of the apartment. 


Busts of celebrated writers, and a few antique 


statues, were arranged tastefully around, and on 
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a luxurious couch of purple velvet reclined the 
possessor of the studio. He was apparently in the 
fresh summer of life, and his proud chiselled fea- 
tures wore the calm repose of noble and intellec- 
tual The quick flush of early youth 


and its vivid glance of e 


manhood. 
igerness Were gone; in 
their place had come that placid confidence, that 
quiet reliance upon self which are only gained by 
measuring our strength with that of others, and 
by battling and struggling with the temptations 
of the world. No look of conscious loftiness was 
on the student’s face, for the time had passed when 
knowledge of his power could make him vain. 
He had learned that intellect brings trials as well 
as triumphs, and that to bear up against its sor- 
rows, we must first subdue the vanity to which 
its gratification ministers. He felt, too, that he 


had had 


mistaken ambition for inspiration, and talent for 


once overrated his resources, that he 


genius. The delusion had vanished now, he hoped 
no longer for high mental distinction, and the lite- 
rary renown he had pursued so ardently, he now 
acknowledged to be beyond his reach. His ac- 
quirements, though great, were not remarkable; 
and his gifts, though proud, were not the peerless 


ones that gain celebrity. Long indeed had it 
been ere he had overcome that most common 
dreain of tl a belief in his own superior 


ne young, 


endowments,—the conviction had come at last; 


he confessed that education had given him much 
med the 
to improvement he owed the refinement and the 


intelle and elevate d 


that he once dee cift of nature, and that 


beauty which adorned 


The knowledge of himself, which 


ctual 
his character. 
society had taught him, while it crushed his soar- 
ing aspirations, did not embitter his thoughts, and 
Seymour, even in his proudest days, had never 


] 


been so truly noble as when yielding up for ever 


the cherished vision of his youth. The months 
which had passed since his departure from college 
and the dk ath ot all his 


nearest connections had now left him independent 


he had spent in travel, 


and alone. Like most persons of delicate and 


cultivated taste, general intercourse with the crowd 
gave him little pleasure, but he knew that indul- 
gence in solitude is but another name for selfish- 
ness, and that there are duties and sacrifices we 
all owe to society, and he did not refuse to per- 
form them. He regarded as an obligation the 
task of conciliating the good wishes of those around 


him, and he possessed the rare power of winning 


iting dignity or sin- 


gold n opinions without fort 
cerity. The personal attractions which distin- 
guished his earlier years, had been changed only 
to a higher and calmer beauty, harmonizing well 
with the gentle and gracet il manne r whose ¢ ir- 
nest attention was in itself a silent compliment. 
The unbroken that 
apartment seemed tempting to idleness, and Sey- 


took 


quiet now reigned in his 


mour’s air was listless as he a book from a 


table near him; it was a volume of German poetry, 
} 


but 


and it opened at the brief 


Kérner’s Farewell to Life. On the margin were 





touching lines of 
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pencilled a few words of enthusiastic praise of the 
poet, who was lord alike of the lyre and the 
sword. A smile passed over Seymour's features 
as he recognised the characters of Frank Hey- 
ward’s writing, and remembered how eloquently 
the youth had defended his favourite author when 
rallied by his classmates on his enthusiastic ad- 
miration. The large gleaming eyes, the kindling 
cheek, and low, passionate voice of his youth's 
companion were before him again, and the smile 
faded from the student’s lip, and he sighed to 
think how little there was in Heyward’s high- 
wrought and earnest disposition to win him hap- 
piness. Frank’s sad but lofty views of life, his 
dim confidence in the future, his soaring and 
noble but vague and impracticable schemes, all 
stole back to Seymour’s memory, as mute, un- 


His 


thoughts of the past roused him from his languor, 


erring prophets of the shadowy hereafter. 


and with tender recollections thronging over him 
he wrote to his young friend. 

** You often promised, dear Frank,’’ he said, 
**that you would visit me here; may I not now 
claim the fulfilment of that college pledge? I can 
offer you many attractions in the society near me, 
and there are fair faces and bright eyes here 
which would revive and realize all the romantic 
We 
the favourite subject of our old 


dreams that decked our boyhood. will dis- 


cuss once more 


and the happiness we 


hoped with the one we have gained. 


conversations, compare 
For myself, 
I have parted with many of my first theories, and 
lost many of my younger aspirings, for I have 
seen how rarely our early opinions are founded in 
wisdom, and how often youthful ambition is but 
a nobler name for envy. On those bright long- 
ings I look back as on a vision, that though pure 
and beautiful, was false and fleeting, and is valued 


because it can 


most never return. I have not 
yet reached the stern height of philosophy, where 
men pause to remember in scorn, for no con- 
temptuous pity for their fallacy is mingled with 
the recollection of those high-aimed aspirations. 
To recall after life, is to 
from the crowded g 


such wishes in turn 
as-lighted streets of a city and 
see the stars shining in heaven. We can only 
grow better by taking the past as a warning or a 
guide, and there was deep wisdom in the Ger- 
man’s words, ‘tell him, when he is a man, to 
reverence the dreams of his youth.’ ”’ 

‘*Frank must have changed,’’ thought Sey- 
mour, as he concluded this letter, ‘‘ for such spi- 
ritual temperaments the world darkens earliest, 
and his were the sweet ‘ wild flower thoughts’ 
that are soonest blighted. I can fancy even now 
his look of touching loveliness, and the soft girlish 
smile that passed away too quickly to spring from 
happiness.”’ 

Alas, how little even our fondest friends know 


our heart’s bitterness? Seymour did not imagine 


how rarely since they parted Heyward’s smile 


had brightened, and how often his soul had bow- 


ed in sorrow. Frank’s was the proud grief that 
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the lip tells not, and he had learned the last and 
saddest lesson which wretchedness teaches—to 


suffer and to be still! 


IV. 


The day had arrived at whose close the young 
author’s first effort was to receive the verdict of 
the public taste. ‘The drama had been written as 
a relief from gloom, as an outlet for the thronging 
fancies and bewildering forms of loveliness that 
flitted through the student’s wearied but restless 
mind. Night after night he had forgotten slum- 
ber, to trace those lines of burning ind passionate 
beauty; he had ‘‘outwatched the and 
pored over those pages till his brain reeled with 


stars,’’ 


excitement, and his cheek glowed with a feverish 
gleam. ‘The occupation, which had commenced 
as a solace and continued because it made him 


The 


love of approbation, the desire for distinction, that 


forget reality, was finished with loftier aims. 


is ever the ruling principle of an imaginative and 
a poetical disposition, swayed the youthful writer, 
and encouraged his enthusiasm. And yet another 
motive was working within him; he dwelt on a 
fair face he had loved in his boyhood,—on a dark 
eye that would sparkle at the praises of her child- 
hood’s friend. More than this he liked not to re- 


call, for his tenderness had been greeted with 
calm composure, and her voice, though low and 
gentle, was musical only with a sister’s kindness. 
She knew he worshiped her, for she had seen 
him tremble beneath her look, and felt his fervent 


| She could 


pressure as his hand touched hers. 
bend him to her lightest wish, as the summer 
wind bends the grass, and at her voice his cheek 
would change and brighten like an autumn leaf. 
They had 
promise for the future, and no vow nor token 
bound them with the past. His last adieu had 
been tremulous and troubled, but hers, though 


His tones were 


parted without exchanging a single 


soft, was still and passionless. 
broken and faltering as he wished her all happi- 
ness, but her words were spoken with a smile, 
and she calmly bade him farewell. They had not 
met since Frank left home for the university, but 
her name was still ‘‘a magic sound”’ to him, and 
the first fervid love of his youth was around him 
yet. It was a passion of poetry, not of reality, he 
had no fixed hope in his worship, but the idea of 
winning her approval had often cheered him when 
his brow ached with application, and the morning 
had dawned on his long still vigils. Frank’s heart 
beat quicker as the moments hastened on, and the 
hour drew near when the fate of his first work 
would be decided. He felt less gloomy than 
usual, and his spirits rose as he portrayed a here- 
after glittering with the brilliant gems of the 
world’s praises. ‘‘If I can but succeed now,”’ 
he thought, ‘‘ future exertion will be no longer so 
wearisome, I shall believe my star is rising, and 
33° 
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toil will be brightened by fresher feelings, when 
the triumphs of intellect are mine!”’ 

It had grown dark as Frank completed his day’s 
The night 
wind was laden with the chilliness of early winter, 
uncurtained window, 


task and quitted his lonely room. 


and he first closed his 
through which the pale starlight entered, faint 
and dim. It was yet too early to go to the theatre 
where his drama was to appear, and he wandered 
slowly along the almost deserted streets. ‘The 
sounds of labour and the troubled murmuring of 
many voices were over, and only the distant roll 
of carriages along the more frequented pavements 


fell on the ear like the rumbling of the far-off 


ocean. ‘The round moon was now up, and though 


its light was shut out by the high overshadowing 
buildings around, it cheered the young author to 
turn from the dark, dreary scenes of the earth to 


As 


he passed the open door ofa dimly lighted shop, the 


look on the holy radiance shining in heaven. 


tones of a woman’s voice in earnest entreaty ar- 


rested his steps, and half unconsciously he paused 
Her tall figure 


to gaze on the speaker. was con- 


cealed by a full dark cloak, and her tace, shaded 
by long black ringlets, was turned from him. 
The keeper of the store held in his hand a richly 


wrought bracelet, and Heyward heard her say, 
**'Pake all the other jewels, but return me this 

bracelet; it was my mother’s gift, and it is dearer 

to me now than anything in this world.”’ 

touche d 

d and 


It was a common tale of want 


The man still hesitated, when Frank, 
by the girl’s tone ol hopele Ss sorrow, entere 


asked its cause. 


and woe; these ornaments had been sold to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life, circumstances had 
rendered their owner able to redeem them, but 


the only article she cared to reclaim was the one 


She had offered all the rest in exchange 


de ile 1. 
for this, but the man still refused to relinquish it 
without some other recompense, and she was 
silently 


the 


turning mournfully away, when Frank 


required price, and _ placed 


Her large eyes were glit- 


proilered the 
bracelet in her hand. 
tering with tears, as she ardently poured forth her 
earnest gratitude. 

‘*Nay, do not thank me so warmly,’’ 
Frank, as he gazed on the girl’s pale and beauti- 


said 


ful face, 
mind you that even from a stranger you have met 


‘but let your mother’s gift serve to re- 


with sympathy.”’ 

She looked after him a moment as he departed, 
and then, folding her cloak more closely round 
her, she went her way. 

The theatre was thronged with the gay and 
graceful, but Frank Heyward heeded them not, 
he saw not the dazzling lights, he heard not the 
loud music, but he rested quiet and still, and his 
brow was calm with a peace that mocked the 
tumult within. He knew that this night would 
influence all his life, that his first might be also 
his final effort. The play came on at last, and 
Frank scarcely breathed for fear of losing the 
well remembered words he had conned so often 
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in the silence of midnight. <A half familiar voice 
trembled on his ear, and Heyward recognised in 
the actress on the stage, the low passionate tones 
of the stranger girl. Her face had lost its pale- 
ness and her rouge lent wilder beauty to the 
shadowy eyes whose looks were eloquence. Her 
pronunciation was singularly distinct and musical, 
and the rich costume she wore suited well the 
full, waving outline of her faultless figure. Frank 
could scarcely believe that the proudly beautiful 
being on whom the eyes of so many were fixed in 
admiration, was the wan sorrowing girl he had 
comforted a single hour before. No trace of suf- 
fering was visible now, she forgot all things but 
the lofty poetry she uttered, and the delirious ex- 
citement of the moment. A stillness, unbroken 
by a whisper, followed the conclusion of the play 
long and loud the deafening applause of the audi- 
ence. It descended on the author's spirit like dew 
on a withering flower, and his cheek was flushed 


and her departure from the stage, and then burst 


and burning, for his hopes were fulfilled, and the 
clouds had passed from his sky. He could not 
stay till the performance for the evening was over, 
but with a faltering step he quitted the theatre. 
He heard again, as he reached the door, the wel- 
come of the spectators, as the beautiful actress re- 
turned before them. ‘They had not seen, as he 
had done, the graceful girl they lauded, sad and 
they looked on her only as a 
minister to their pleasure; they did not dream of 


weary-hearted; 


the agony that bowed her heart, as she | irried 
from the flattery of a thousand voices, and threw 
off the gorgeous trappings which were the livery 
The crowd who applauded 


by luxury and 


of her degradation. 
her returned to homes enriched 
hallowed by affection; she had no home, and none 
to love her. 
of kindness she had heard for many dreary days, 
should have come back to her memory again and 


Was it strange that the only words 


again, and that during the slumber which fol- 
lowed that night’s performance her dreams were 
vivid with the only gaze of pity she had met for 
months? 

The voung author's soul grew calmer as he 
crowded, 


passed from the noisy house, to the 


quiet moonlight without. The tumult of doubt 
was asleep now on the bosom of certainty, and 
for the first time he hoped without trembling, and 

No more for him 
at uninviting tasks, 
the weary working for daily bread. Hereafter his 
heart would be with his labour, and the page that 


looked onward without fear. 


would be the ceaseless toil 


would win him independence would be eloquent 
with the loveliness of his intellect. No longer 
would the thought of powers misapplied, of facul- 
ties wasting away, be with him to darken and de- 
press; his talents would in future shine forth for 
the world, and his brow be bright with the gar- 
land his mind should wreath. Frank Heyward 
had much of that vague mysterious principle which 


the mass calls genius; its enthusiastic devotion to 
the holy and pure, its fervent yearnings for the 


new — ~ 


high and true alike were his, and he possessed too 
iis wild restless wish to realize those radiant 
visions that visit and haunt us in our youth, but 
are never fulfilled on earth. The tendency to 
gloom which often marks such temperaments had 
lately faded before a fixed hope and constant oc- 
cupation, and the success of his first effort now 
elevated his spirits as far above as they generally 
fell below tranquillity. His cheek was tinged with 
a feverish glow, and his eyes shone with strange 
lustre, as he entered his lonely chamber. The 
moonlight streamed through the window, and cast 
shadows on the floor. Two letters were lying on 
his table; he felt they were from home, and, 
eagerly breaking the seals, he read them by the 
A change sudden and startling 
passed over his features, his face grew pale and 


light of heaven. 


wan, and his lips were blanched and quivering. 
The paper fell from his grasp, and in voiceless 
agony he bowed his head upon his hands, and 
wept. His mother was dead, and the lady of his 
love had wedded another! 


V. 


A few months had past, winter was gone, and 
spring with her promise had come to whisper of 
life and of glee. Even in the city the sky looked 
blue and clear, and the morning air was sweet 
and soft. In the same room which had witnessed 
his early literary labours, Frank Heyward was 
asleep. ‘Ihe apartment was now arranged with 
something like taste, a few flowers were near 
him, and a curtain shaded the light and shut it 
from the aching eyes of the invalid. The pillows 
of his couch were placed with care, and by his 
A half closed book of 
poetry, from which she had been reading aloud, 
was in one hand, and the other which pressed her 
forehead, was almost hidden among the dark 
Day after day, for 
many weeks, the actress had watched beside the 


side sat the young actress. 


ringlets on which it rested. 


young sufferer, to soothe and comfort him, and 
when she left him for her nightly duties, he 
counted the hours till the morning came which 
would bring her back. The earnings of her toil 
were all devoted to his pleasure, and beside him, 
anticipating his wishes, and ministering to his 
wants, she conned her evening tasks. This had 
long gone on, and Frank had learned to look on 
her kindness as on that of a sister. There were 
times when he almost reproached himself for the 
calmness with which he received her tenderness, 
and he often contrasted her untiring, seif-sacri- 
ficing devotedness with the cold neglect, the silent 
deceit of the one he had loved so well; but his 
hour of warmer passion had long since departed, 
and the comparisons ended, as such ever do, in 
favour of the idol, worshiped first. The day 
was declining when Heyward woke from his un- 
quiet slumber, and found his patient attendant 
still watching over him. 
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‘* You are too kind, dear Constance,”’ he said, 
‘*to devote your attention and care to one so 
unworthy of both. It will soon be time for you to 
leave me,’’ he added after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ and 
I will while away the long hours of your absence, 
in writing to the first friend of my youth.” 

Constance drew the table nearer to his couch, 


and putting aside the curtain, the crimson rays of 


sunset gleamed full on the wan, pallid face of the 
author. ‘The colour was gone from his cheek, and 
his eyes, no longer vivid with their strange lustre, 
were dim and languid. His hair hung in disorder- 
ed masses round his forehead, and lent deep pale- 
ness to the still mournful features from which the 
passions of the earth were fast passing away. 
Death is frightful when it strikes those who have 
reached the fulness of years, or bows the strong 
man; it is fearful to mark the proud glance wax 
weak and heavy, the powerful arm become nerve- 
less and tremulous, the deep voice sink to a 
whisper, and the full-beating pulse throb fainter 
and fainter till all is still. 
this in the decline of the young and pure; like 
blighted summer flowers, they are beautiful even 
in decay. To Frank Heyward, with his restless 
intellect and vague aspirations, to die was but to 


For him, with all his de- 


sleep and be at peace. 
ceiving fancies and bewildering imaginings, there 
was no repose; his spirit thrilled with wild music 
that met no echo here; his thoughts went forth 
like the dove of old, and returned without finding 
Now, he had grown calm, the 
tumultuous throbbings of his brain were past, his 


! 
a resting-place. 


heart had been swept like a harp by the wind, and 
its responding tones were all of heaven. None 
of that troubled dread which had harassed his 
young years darkened his reflections now; such 
fear is the portion of this world’s hereafter, and 
taints not the shadowless future of that eternity 
we gain by bravely passing through the stern 
ordeal of life. Frank Heyward was as an exile 
returning to the home he had yearned for, a lonely 
and weary-hearted one, journeying to the bourn 
of the blest. No more for him were the desires 
and the ambition that embitter the fountain they 
disturb, for hope had found its dwelling, and love 
had gone back to its better land. The light on 
his brow was that beauty of holiness which ‘is not 


But there is nothing of 
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of the earth,’ and his soul once so fettered and en- 
thralled, knelt down and was at rest. 

It was midnight when Constance 
quitted the heartless scene of her toil, and hasten- 


ing from loud applause, entered with noiseless 


long past 


steps the lonely chamber of sickness and sorrow. 
Frank was asleep, and the sealed letter before 
him was directed to Henry Seymour. ‘The glim- 
mering rays of a lamp fell on a folded paper which 
lay lightly in the sufferer’s hand, and she remem- 
bered that Frank had once told her it contained a 
simple memorial of one he had loved better than 
all things. A sudden hope gleamed on the actress 
as with gentle, trembling touch she opened the 
envelope. A long shining ringlet was all she saw, 
but her heart sunk within her, for the treasured 
hair was bright and golden, and the name written 
For 
an instant her colour changed and her lashes were 
all 


trace of emotion had passed away, and none 


beneath it was not the name of Constance. 


gemmed with tears, but the next moment 
would have dreamed, to look on her passionless 
face, that the hope and the light of her life were 
gone. 

From Seymour, Charles Trevore learned the 
fate of his boyhood’s companion, and he mourned 
it as deeply as one so habitually careless could re- 
unconnected with himself. A 

uninterrupted prosperity had 


wrought the result which such success frequently 


gret any event 


career of almost 
produces on the frivolous, and the disregard of 
others’ characterized 
youth, had deepened at last into settled selfishness. 
But, in the circle of fashion, among the gay and 
idle he was always a favourite guest, and the fair, 
graceful woman by his side was the divinity 
Frank Heyward had idolized through life. 

A few weeks after his young friend’s death, 
Seymour departed for another land. He was the 
only one of the classmates who looked on exist- 
the past had taught him 
wisdom, and he avoided alike the cold heartless- 
ness which destroys our holiest feelings, and the 
visionary gloom which burns the heart it darkens. 
He formed while abroad other frie:.dships and 
stronger ties, and many years went by before the 
student returned to his native land. 


feelings which Trevore’s 


ence in its real hues; 
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WISHES 


GRANTED. 


BY THOMAS TREVOR. 


By the bank of a beautiful river, not one hun- 
dred miles from where these words are penned, 


stood a substantial farmer, owner of as much of 


the fertile flats by the river side, as could be seen 
from the roof of his huge stone house. This house 
was surrounded by all the out-door comforts and 
accommodations which make the homestead of a 
Pennsylvania farmer a little town. The site was 
sheltered by the steep hills which everywhere 
define the valley of that fair and rapid stream. It 
looked the very abode of solid comfort. And the 
children seemed determined to enjoy it. One 
was shying stones, so as to make them skip across 
an eddy in the stream; another was feeding a pet 
lamb; while a third had hold of her father’s hand, 
and danced up and down, endeavouring to engage 
him in her childish sport. But the brow of the 
farmer was overcast, he had been looking out at 
the gathering clouds. 

‘**T wish it would hold up just one day longer!”’ 

The farmer was equipped for a ride ‘‘ over the 
mountain,’’ and the sky threatened so darkly 
that he felt obliged to give it up for the day. But 
when he returned to the door, after taking off his 
great-coat, he observed a streak of blue among 
the clouds, and, while he watched it, it increased 
in width until he felt assured the rain would not 
fall that day. 
likes a rain in January? In a little while he 
was mounted and on his road. And what a lovely 
day it was! The air was balmy, soft as spring. 
The pine, and the hemlock, and the laurel height- 
ened the resemblance to that genial season, and if 
too much in 
have 


it had not been that the roads wer« 
keeping with the rest, the farmer would 
found nothing even for his order-loving eye to 
blame. 

As he went up through the valley, he passed 
the door of the miller, who had the look of a man 
that did not love to be idle, but was nevertheless 
leaning on his elbows upon the lower half of the 
door. 

‘* Fine day, Mr. Mullerzoll!’’ said the farmer, 
as he rode by; ‘‘I was afraid, this morning, I 
should have to give up my ride.”’ 

**T dare say, neighbour Bowers,”’ said the sturdy 
miller; ‘‘ but, for my part, I hope it will rain soon, 
for my mill is idle almost. But all signs fail in 
dry weather.”’ 

By four o’clock in the afternoon of that day, 
Mr. Bowers had gone thirty miles from home, 
and had his horse put up at a comfortable tavern, 
in the village where his business lay. As he sat 
smoking his pipe under a projecting piazza, of the 
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ain 








And the farmer was glad, for who, 


kind so common to our taverns, he overheard the 
conversation of a party over his head. ‘The voice 
of the principal person of the group he recognised 
as that of a gentleman who sometimes stayed at 


his house, on his way to visit the works of the 





The 
subject of conversation was a splendid storm which 
was rising from that part of the horizon towards 
which the front of the tavern looked. 

‘* How grand!’’ said a sophomore voice. 

** Yes, sublime!”’ 
pa! see the black edge jagged and fringed, just as 
Scott describes it. And then the scudding rack 
which he brings in so finely, you know, pa! in the 
Antiquary. Oh, how beautiful!’’ 

‘*]T see nothing beautiful in it, I am sure,”’ 


—— Company, of which he was president. 


said a young lady. ‘See, 


said 
amatron. ‘ ‘l'o me it is only terrible. 
the immense mischief that is done by storms, 
especially by such as begin like this. Awful! 
awful!’’ 

‘* Yes, my dear,’’ 
great mischief often done, as you say, and then 


said the papa, ‘‘there is 


the glare of lightning is repugnant to the sense, 
and the roar of thunder is anything but agreeable; 
but remember, my love, the blessed eflect of a 
storm upon the air, and indeed upon universal 
nature. We should look over temporary and per- 
sonal inconveniences to the great and lasting re- 
sults of things. Every thing is ordered for the 
best.’’ 

Now, this was a very proper speech, under the 
circumstances, but people should profess no more 
than they feel, and should always reflect whether 
they are ready to act up to what they say. The 
farmer’s remark was rather selfish. 

‘*Humph! I don’t see what there is grand or 
fine ina rain-storm. I only know it will give me 
a dreadful bad road to-morrow.”’ 

The rain fell very fast that night. 
more had not been used to sleeping in a house so 
thin in the walls, and with the roof so close to his 
bed: and even after he had done winking at the 
superb lightning, and starting at the sublime 
thunder, found the loud and unbroken roar of the 
rain alone incompatible with sleep, for more than 
the early part of the night. Miss crept into mam- 
ma’s room, and lay upon the sofa, so as to have 
company in her enjoyment of the splendid storm. 

Papa said, after awhile, 

‘* Well! this is rather annoying, I must con- 
fess.”’ 

To which madam rather perversely answered, 

‘*Not so bad as I had apprehended—that’s 
some comfort.”’ 


The sopho- 
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Morning rose upon a discontented company. 
The rain had not ceased, nor did it promise to 
cease; and, if it had, it would have broken faith, 
for another day at least. In the afternoon, Mr. 
Bowers, who had transacted his business, began 
to be very anxious about home, which he had in- 
tended to see that night. But that was impossi- 
ble, and, with a very bad grace, he submitted to 
the necessity of remaining where he was until 
next morning. Before night he had read the —— 
Journal through twice, advertisements and all. 
The president of the —— Company had 
walked with his hands in his pockets up to every 
window in the house; the young gentleman had 
got a box on the ear from the innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter; his sister had found an odd volume of Ernest 
Maltravers on the table in the sitting room, while 
mamma was complacently knitting, and wonder- 
ing ‘‘why Mr. Thompson did not try to make the 
best of things.’’ 

The next morning was fair; Mr. Bowers was 





mounted betimes, and made the best of his way 
towards home. He had some misgivings, which 
were not dissipated by the appearance of the little 
streams which crossed the road. He passed about 
noon the mill-stream, a branch of the river by 
which his own house stood, and thought he had 
never seen it so high, but when he entered the 
valley of the river itself, he found abundant rea- 
son for the most heart-sickening apprehensions. 
The road to his house crossed the river at two 
places, but when he approached the first 
he saw its arches filled to the very top 
frightful freshet; and just as his horse stepped 
upon it a large tree was sucked under one of the 
arches, and, in the next instant, the centre of the 
structure fell in with a crash, and the farmer had 


bridge 
with a 


to throw his horse upon the haunches to prevent 
his plunging into the gap. He was in despair. 
But it was well for him that he did not succeed in 
crossing before the bridge fell in, for he found the 
bridge below in even a worse condition, every pier 
having yielded to the stream. He did not discover 
this without long and tedious toil, for the only 
way to his house, on the hither side of the river, 
was such as he could pick along the face of pre- 
cipitous banks, where his horse could obtain no 
footing. He was obliged to dismiss his faithful 
beast, and clamber over the barren hill-sides on 
foot, until he could look down upon the site of 
his home. It was there! No, only two walls! 
The bereaved man crept down the hill, clinging 
by bush and vine, and observing nothing in his 
grief until he was in the midst of his family, who 
had climbed to a small level spot, about half-way 
up, and were gazing stupidly upon the still pro- 
gressive ruin. 

The sense of relief from utter desolation on the 
one side, and anxious helplessness on the other, 


amounted for the moment almost to positive joy. 
3ut soon returned perplexity and grief, which could 
only be relieved by the action necessary for their 
immediate safety. The wind was blowing keenly; 
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night—a bitter night—was soon to set in; and the 
rescued party had wet feet, and dripping gar- 
ments. Bowers took the youngest child in his 
arms, and, bidding the eldest boy to follow, clam- 
bered up the bank in a more oblique direction than 
that in which he had descended. Spying, not far 
from the brow of the hill, a tree which had been 
overthrown by the wind, he made the boy sit 
under the sheltered side of the wall formed by the 
upturned roots, and wrapping the little child in 
his great-coat, placed it in its brother’s arms. 
Then, returning, he led with difficulty the anxi- 
ous partner of his troubles, who soon had torn 
garments and scratches upon face and arms, to 
divide her thoughts with her more serious subjects 
of regret. The remaining part of the little com- 
pany were brought up with less labour, for they 
only needed to be pushed before the father from 
tree to rock, and from bush to vine, where they 
held themselves from slipping back, until their 
helper had reached their level. 

From the shelter of the fallen tree, Bowers led 
his feeble company half a mile into the wood, to 
Here he pro- 
cured a rough sledge, drawn by as rough a horse, 
on which he placed all the family but the eldest 
boy, whom he directed to run and jump through 
the woods, as if it were a holiday, in order to 
keep off the cold, from which none of the party 
In this manner they 


the hovel of one of his labourers. 


were too well protected. 
arrived, after nightfall, at the door of a large but 
uncomfortable inn, standing where three roads 
met, and about three miles from the spot where 
he had so lately had a home. The landlord, a 
man, we leomed the 
comers with many expressions of condolence with 
their sad plight, and had just got them comfort- 
ably established by a warm fire, and provided 
with the necessary changes of garments, when 
the sound of sleighbells drew him to the porch, 
and a spanking pair of bays drew up before the 


‘* smooth-spoken’”’ new- 


door. It was the president of the ———— Com- 
pany, and the family of that important dignitary 
soon gave sufficient occupation to all the disposa- 
ble force of the inn, viz. the landlord, his wife, 
and a red-nosed boy, the cook being confined to 
her appropriate realm, from which never 
Let us listen to the 


she 
stirred in 
party in the back room. 

After the landlord had closed the door, there 
was silence in that sad room for many minutes. 
At last, Mr. Bowers mustered courage enough to 


any emergency. 


ask, indirectly, the extent of his loss. 

‘* Nothing saved, I suppose, Betsy?’’ 

‘Oh, John Bowers! why did you leave me?’’ 
cried the unhappy wife, laying her face upon his 
bosom, and giving way to a passion of tears, 
John Bowers waited paitiently until the gush was 
over, and the sobs had ended in a long-drawn 
sigh, when he gently repeated his inquiry: 

‘* Did you save anything, my dear?”’ 

‘No, John, nothing. Oh, I wish you had been 
there, for you would have known!”’ 
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And Bowers remembered his wish, that the 
storm might be delayed for one day. Now he 
grieved that he had not been kept at home: but 
why, he did not say—perhaps because he had no 
opportunity—for Mrs. Bowers launched at once 
into a history of her late experience. 

**T felt very glad, John, since you were on the 
road, that not a drop of rain fell in the valley till 
the next day,—that is yesterday,—in the after- 
noon. We had a terrible storm then, but my 
only fear was that you had been overtaken by it. 
It rained all night, and, as you did not come, I 
thought you had found a shelter for the night; 
and when the sun shone so bright this morning 
you may be sure I was not sorry to think that 
you would have a fine day to return. But, just 
after breakfast, I heard a dreadful roar, and Jem 
came running in frightened almost out of his 
senses, gasping out that there was ‘a great pile 
of water coming down the valley;’ and before I 
could get to the window, to see what he meant, 
the whole flats below the covered 
deep with a dreadful freshet. raging and roaring 
and whirling round the rocks, that jutted out 
Oh, what’a sight! 


house were 


from the sides of the valley. 
and the rafts of trees and timber, and whole lines 
of fence, and amongst all Philip Mullerzoll’s 
house, with his wife and children screaming from 
the windows, too far off for any one to hear them 
Presently the house came against 
One of the 


in such a din. 
the Needles, and broke to pieces. 
boys was thrown on the lowest of the rocks, that 
has a flat top you know, but one of the timbers of 
the house, giving a lurch, struck him off again, 
and all went down together! Just then Philip 
came running down the road with the toll-dish 
under his arm, and had got to our door when the 
house was broken up. Poor man! he dropped as 
if he had been shot, but he did not faint, for, when 
I went to him, he was muttering to himself. I 
roused him and brought him into the house, and 
left him alone in the back room, for I could not 
console him. A little after the women 
began to come in from the houses that were built 
lower down the bank, and among the rest Mrs. 
Hummelpenninck, and she said as soon as she 


while 


came in, that she had come the back way, and 
that old Mullerzoll ‘Oh! my 
wife and children, and my box of gold!’ I kept 
Jem running up and down the valley to help any 
body he could that was in trouble, and he brought 
had been left at home 
off at work. Still the 


was crying out, 


in several children that 
while the parents were 
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But, although the water was in the road by noon, 
it was long after dinner before I took the alarm, 
I had such confidence in our position and the 
strength of the house. But then James came in 
with a new terror. ‘ The front steps had slipped 
away!’ Stone steps! impossible, thought I, they 
were only covered with water. A little while 
after that we were obliged to go up from the first 
floor to keep from getting wet feet, and when I 
went into my room I saw a crack in the plaster 
that had never been there before. ‘This alarmed 
me so thoroughly and so suddenly, that I felt as 
if the house would fall before we could get out. I 
seized the babe, and calling loudly to the others 
to follow, rushed out at the back door. The water 
was already more than ankle deep in the back 
yard. We had not reached the gate before.I heard 
a crashing roar which made me look back, and I 
saw the sky and the woods through every window 
of the house. The front wall had fallen! How 
we got up to where you found us, I hardly know, 
but we could not have been there more than an 
hour when you came.’’ 

** And where is Mullerzoll?’’ 

**I don’t know. He left us just as we reached 
the spot where we stopped.”’ 

Here the door opened, and showed the bland 
face of Mr. Thompson, the president, &c., who 
ushered in his amiable family. They had come 
to condole with the unfortunates. Mrs. 'T’. under- 
took this office with Mrs. Bowers, while the pre- 
sident took the farmer aside, and addressed him 
as follows: 

‘* My dear Mr. Bowers, I feel for your mishap, I 
assure you; but I hope you will not let it affect 
We should not cling too fondly 
to worldly treasures. You have still enough, 
although you are not so wealthy as before. Your 


you too deeply. 


house and improvements are washed away, but 
you have the soil yet.”’ 

‘*T don’t know that, Mr. Thompson, for I was 
away at the time, and my wife did not know 
where the deeds were kept, and they had not 
heen recorded.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! That seems worse to be sure, but I 
am confident Mr. Jenkins will renew the deeds, 
though it will be as well to keep all quiet until I 
sound him. But, in the mean time, Mr. Bowers, 
try to console yourself for your personal loss with 
the thought of good accruing to your fellow men. 
Think, for instance, of the balmy air, purged 
from all grossness by the storm which has impo- 


verished you. This blessing is enjoyed by thou- 


“~~ 9 





waters kept rising. How thankful I was that you sands, perhaps by millions, while the damage falls 
had persisted in setting your house so high up, on very few. I am not a Deist nor a Popeite, but 
although at the time I was vexed to have the I do think that, in the operations of brute and in- t 
back yard almost on a level with the second story. animate nature, ‘ Whatever is is right.’ ”’ : 
But presently the people that had taken shelter It is impossible to judge of the effect of this . 
with us began to be afraid that they were not safe, consolatory exhortation, for, just asit was finished, 3 ; 
and dropped off one by one, so that when my own the innkeeper put in his head at the door to say f 
trial came | had no help except old Mullerzoll, that Mr. Bowers’s horse had been stopped as he " 
and all he could do was to wring his hands, and was going by the house, and the landlady’s voice 
say, ‘My wife and children, and my box of gold!’ { was heard beyond— $ we 
5 
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‘* And, Simpkins! tell him here’s a gentleman 
wants to hire him!’’ 

‘Which way is Mr. Bowers,”’ said a manly 
voice in the passage, and presently a tall gentle- 
man, with an energetic look and stride, entered 
the room. ‘‘ Mr. Thompson here!’’ said he, in 
great surprise. 

‘*Ah Evans! I thought it was your voice. 
Where are you going so fast? 
tired?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, broken down, in my haste to see 
you. I was to have been in Philadelphia by to- 
morrow noon, for that purpose.’’ 

‘* Sharp riding! It must be important business 
that calls for it,’’ said Mr. Thompson, turning a 
little pale and drawing Evans towards the window. 

They conferred a few moments in a low tone, 
but at last Mr. Thompson’s chagrin broke bounds. 

‘*'Too bad! too bad! all swept away! you did 
not say all?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir, that is the report; and I have my- 
self seen damage which it will take a hundred 
thousand to repair.’’ 

‘* A hundred thousand! and the company have 
not a dollar free! was there ever anything so 
vexatious!”’ 

‘** Ah!’ said Bowers, his face turning ashy pale, 
‘*that is the last stroke! Only three days ago I 
invested all the money I had in that very stock!’ 

In the mean time, a very curious conversation 
took place in the kitchen between the worthy 
Mr. Simpkins and his better half. 

‘* Well, Simpkins, and who do you think you 
have got in your back room besides Mr. Thomp- 
son and the agent?”’ 

“Why! rich John 
lives by the river.”’ 


Is your own horse 


Sowers, to be sure, that 


‘*No, Simpkins, poor John Bowers that lives 
nowhere. I happened to listen, and I happened to 
hear that the deeds of all his fine property went 
off in the house, and he is not worth a cent.”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear; but Jackson said Bowers had 
bought ever so many shares of railroad stock, 
and that’s good.’’ 

‘* Why where was you when the agent said the 
works were all swept away with the freshet?’’ 

‘*Dear me! dear me! We have been rather 
fast. I must see to this!’’ And presently Mr. 
Simpkins was muttering pretty loud in the bar- 
room about ‘‘ folks littering up poor folks’ houses, 
while they had not a cent to pay the bill when all 
was done.’’ 

‘* Who are you talking about?’’ said a genteel 
looking man by the stove. 

‘Why! Jack Bowers, the farmer, that used to 
be sorich. His house is gone with the freshet, 
and the deeds in it, and I don’t believe he’s fairly 
worth one red cent, honest debts all paid.”’ 

**Do you mean John Bowers that owned those 
farms down here on the river? He is the very 
man I was going to see.”’ 

‘You'll not get much out of him now, I reckon,’ 
said the innkeeper with a grin. 
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‘*Take care of yourself, sir, or you will find 
that you have reckoned without your host.’’ 

‘** Hot enough!”’ said Simpkins, as the stranger 
left the room in search of Mr. Bowers. 

The young man entered just as the farmer had 
bewailed his last-discovered loss, and called out 
in a hearty way, as he held forth his hand, 

‘* How are you, uncle John?”’ 

‘* Bad enough, George! Everything lost 

‘* Except your honour, uncle!’’ 

** What did you say?”’ 

**T’ll tell you what I say! cheer up! I'll earn 
you another house, and, in the mean time, I have 
something left from my last job, and we'll share 
it till you are better off.’’ 

The conversation between Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Evans had been interrupted by this scene; 
and, when the young man had thus spoken, Mr. 
Thompson asked his companion, ‘‘ whether he 
knew that fine young man?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, he is the engineer who superintend- 
ed the construction of the Canal; and I know 
him to be a good engineer, and a thorough busi- 
ness man.”’ 

‘* We'll employ him to repair our works.’ 

‘You could not do better! That is, if he is dis- 
engaged.”’ 

He was disengaged, and nobly were the works 
repaired under his management. 

The remainder of our story may be summed up 
in few words. Mr. Thompson’s fortunes were so 
fully embarked in the Company, that 
he was obliged to sell out the principal part of his 
interest, at a sacrifice, to men better able to make 
the advances required at this juncture, and was 
fain to perform in person the duties of superin- 
tendent of repairs for a moderate salary. For and 
in consideration of a handsome bonus, advanced 
by Mr. Evans, and repaid by George Bowers, 
the whole-souled Mr. Jenkins was induced to re- 
new the lost deeds; and rich John Bowers is again 
teaching his hopeful son Jem, the art and mystery 
of a farmer. One day, after a temporary frame 
house had been erected for the accommodation of 
the worthy Bowers, he observed a haggard look- 
ing object, like a man, seated in a skiff, at the 
base of the rocks, called the Needles, and groping 
in the water with a couple of coal-rakes, tied to- 
gether in the After many ineffectual 
3owers saw him raise a small box, and 
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middle. 
efforts, 
place it in the boat, and then make for the shore. 
It was Philip, the miller, with his box of gold. 
The poor wretch went home to the hovel where 
he had lived since the freshet, and laid himself on 
a sick bed, from which he never rose. He had 
caught a fatal cold in his frequent visits to the 
Needles, and died with his eyes fixed upon the 
precious but fatal box. 

Before his death, he told the kind-hearted Bow- 
ers that had been making the most of the 
water at the mill, (which was placed upon a little 
stream that ran through a wild glen into the river,) 
and that he was scoring up a grist, which he had 


he 
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just tolled, when he observed his mill to stop of a 
sudden. Running out to see what was the cause 
of this interruption, he found the tail-race full of 
water, set back from the river. Guessing at once, 
but too truly, the nature of his calamity, he has- 
tened to the scene of destruction, just in time to 
see his cottage lifted from its site by the waters, 





STANZAS.—THE MOURNER. 


and whirled like a plaything among the rocks. 

But let us look at a more agreeable picture, I 
foresee that Mr. Thompson’s salary will prove 
insufficient for his expenses, and that even Mrs. 
T. will think George Bowers no bad match for 


Sophia. Indeed she has already gone so far as to 


call him ‘‘a very nice young man.”’ 
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BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


On! deep within my inmost heart 
Thy treasured image lies, 
Enshrined with all that’s holy there 
That death or change defies— 
And yet my woman’s tongue could ne’er 
Frame words to tell thee thou art dear. 


No, woman’s love is ever found 
A silent, hidden thing ; 
Where hopes and fears alternate rise, 


Like shadows o’er a spring, 
That in some lone and silent wood 


Is gushing in the solitude. 


No, like the voiceless perfume breathed, 
Where flowrets deck the ground, 

That hidden in their verdant screen, 
Else, scarcely might be found— 

I would that o’er thy sense might steal, 

The half, a woman's heart can feel 


an OD OOD 1 2 r- 


THE 


Sue sleeps—“ the long and dreamless sleep’’—that voice 
is silent now, 

The seal is on her clay-cold lip, the death-dew on her 
brow; 


The friend, wife, sister, parent, sleeps—*the long and 


dreamless sleep ;”’ 
While in the home where once she dwelt, children and 


father weep. 


That widowed heart—it had drunk deep of sorrow’s fount 
before, 

And deemed its cup of bitterness with grief was flowing 
o’er; 

* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’’-—earth had received its 
own, 

The child of many prayers and tears, the cherished, love- 


ly one. 


And he had wept as mourners weep, the tears were not 
yet dry, 

The love of that lost little one, was green in memory ; 

For scarce upon its infant bed the turf was seen to grow, 


Ere the death-angel in his might had laid the mother low. 


O love, thy visitings of earth are ever, ever brief, 

As summer’s evanescent flower, as autumn’s yellow leaf; 

We clasp thee to our throbbing hearts, and wildly, vainly 
cling 

To cherished idol forms of clay, frail, fragile, withering. 


MOURNER. 


O! is there not some “better ‘and,’ some region of the 
blest, 

Where mourning spirits dry their tears, where weary spi- 
rits rest; 

Where fadeless amaranthine flowers, undying fragrance 
fling, 

Where living waters ever gush from an eternal spring : 

Where we shall meet the loved, the lost, in radiant beau- 
ty bright, 

Rob'd in immortal youth, beyond winter or autumn blight, 

To know again no parting hour, no chilling doubts or 
fears, 

No withered joys, no perished hopes, no sin, no death, no 


tears ! 


This is our spirit’s anchor, the rock on which we dare 

Rest our immortal hopes, assured that all is safety there ; 

The faith that looks within the veil, dispels the doubt and 
gloom, 

That gather round our pathway here, but enter not the 


tomb. 


Nor can ye wrest it from us, sceptics and scoffers bold ! 

Your cavallings are heeded not, your sophistry is cold! 

Alas! alas! that ye should seek, though vainly, to dis- 
prove 

That which we live and long for—eternal life and love, 


M. M. B. 
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THE 


MOURNING 


RING. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OMNIBUS. 


Tue clear sky at noon—beg pardon of the sky 
for supposing it out of fashion—we mean of morn- 
ing, had tempted out the modish butterflies in 
clouds; and Broadway presented a moving pano- 
rama of the gay and beautiful. Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like these; and the 
splendours of Tyrian purple are outdone in ele- 
gance by the walking costume of the daughters 
of republican America. 

A distant rumble, and the affrighted fair were 
hurried from the majesty of a stately promenade 
into a quicker walk. Soon the dust rose in 
clouds—the wind discomposed at a puff all that 
the patience of hours at the toilet had accom- 
plished. 3ig drops of 
rain mocked the insufficient shelter of the parasol, 
and then in a calm, as if the earth held its breath 
to receive the bath, down came the rain in tor- 
rents. Among those caught in the shower, one 
lady dressed in the extreme of fashion, cast an 
imploring look at a passing omnibus. It had but 
one vacant seat, but, for a miracle, half a dozen 
hands were raised at once, to pull the signal strap, 
and stop the stage. People safely sheltered usu- 
ally make it a point of honour not to notice the 
desires and perplexities of less fortunate pedestri- 


The sky was overcast. 


ans in a shower, but in this instance the Porcine 
code of the omnibus was forgotten. 

Nay, more—the passengers were exuberant— 
almost oppressive in their politeness. One in- 
sisted on holding her parasol, that the water 
might not drop from it upon her dress—the lady 
was conducted to the dryest place in the carriage, 
and her fringes and furbelows were gathered up 
for her—all of which attention she received as a 
matter of course, scarce thanking the officious 
gentlemen with a gracious look, and almost visit- 
ing upon them the discomposure with which the 
weather had afflicted her. Another face presented 
itself at the door. ‘‘ Goon, driver! You are full!’’ 
And yet it was a female face, too. Why would 
those who had waited upon one lady with so much 
eagerness, leave another of her sex in the middle 
of the street, ankle deep in mud and water? Why? 
She was not fashionable—not even in the last 
year’s fashion; and, if the truth must be said, she 
was not so much as tolerably well dressed. 
‘There are differences, look you,’’ as Parson 
Hugh hath it. 

‘* Come in, child,’’ said one of the passengers, 

VOL. xxv1.—24 


we eer 


a benevolent, and rather old gentleman—‘‘ Come 


in! Any port ina storm!’’ He seated her upon 


his knee—the lady bridled—-the child, she was no 
more, though her face showed that she had cares 
beyond her years—could see no impropriety in ac- 
cepting the courtesy of a man apparently old 


enough to be her grandfather. If she had scru- 
ples, however, the rain left her no choice. The 
young men began to cast very ‘‘ knowing’ 
glances at her, but her protector calmly gave his 
eyes a tour of observation round the vehicle, 
which at once put down all their glances. Still 
the lady minced, and looked from time to time 
superciliously and with a great deal of the appear- 
ance of outraged propriety over her shoulder. The 
girl wore nothing but a shilling calico; and, what 


sé , 


was conclusive against her ‘‘ respectability,’’ she 
had a basket upon her arm! 

The coach had reached the head of one of the 
unfashionable streets, in which the poor pay more 
rent than the wealthy do for their palaces. The 
child pulled at the string once, but the driver did 
not notice it. Nobody assisted her, for her only 
friend could not reach the strap while she sat up- 
on his knee. She tugged at it again,--the vehi- 
cle stopped—she pushed her way timidly out, 
amid knees which seemed more than ever angular 
and protuberant, was half drowned in the gutter 
to begin with, and ran home in a pelting shower. 

The lady but raised the tip of her finger a few 
minutes afterwards, and three gentlemen caught 
hold of the signal string together. 

‘*Do you alight here, ma’am?”’ one of them in- 
quired. 

‘* My house is a few steps farther down, but’’— 


‘‘ Driver, can’t you turn a step or two out of 


your way?’’ one asked, and all assented in the 
implied request. The stage turned, and the om- 
nibus drew up at the door of a princely mansion. 
A servant came out with an umbrella, and the 
lady was safely conducted within her own door. 
* + * * * * 

‘Dear! How you are wet, child!’’ cried an 
old woman in a tremulous voice, as the sewing 
girl entered her poor but neat apartment. The 
grandmother—for that was her relation to our 
young friend—did not rise to meet her as she en- 
tered, for she had not risen unassisted for many 
months—she was palsied. Mary busied herself at 
once in attending to her grandmother's comforts, 
and then, upon the old lady’s insisting upon it, she 
heeded her own. And then, over their frugal cup 
of hot water, sparingly tinctured with the Chinese 
weed, the two compared notes upon family ex- 
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penses. After the purchase of a few necessaries, 
which she had brought in her basket, Mary had 
remaining a half dollar, less the sixpence which 
she had paid for her ride. Miss Modiste, from 
Paris, for whom she had toiled beyond twelve on 
the night preceding, could not pay her. She was 
sure that girls should be willing to wait a day or 
two fur their money, in such times, when they 
were fortunate to find work at all. The lady for 
whom the dress was made owed the milliner a 
hundred dollars; and if Miss Modiste could wait 
weeks for that sum, she was sure that Mary could 
wait days for a few shillings. All this Miss Mo- 
diste delivered with a voluble and rapid English 
accent which showed that she was from Paris— 
very far from it, but no further than she always 
had been. But then what could a fashionable 
milliner do, without the name of the capital of the 
world of fashion in her advertisement? Mary al- 
most sighed aloud as she withdrew from the shop, 
to be driven by the storm into the same stage with 
the very garment for the making of which she was 
unpaid; to see the wearer treated with overstrained 
civility, and herself almost shut into the street in 
a drenching rain. 

It was Saturday night. Mary thanked God that 
she was still above starvation, and concealed from 
her grandmother the partial despondence which she 
could not help feeling. She checked the desire to 
repine, until, in the calm twilight of a-beautiful 
evening which had succeeded the shower, her 
thoughts were schooled into absolute and heartfelt 
gratitude. The morrow, welcomed in such a 
frame of mind, she felt must be a happy day. 

But Mary’s happiness was short-lived. She 
had intended a surprise for her dear old relative, 
and as she prepared to enjoy it with her, her plea- 
sure was damped with surprise of another colour. 
Age is peevish, and the approach of dotage brings 
unreasonable whims. Mary and her grandmother 
had not always been poor. The old lady was, be- 
fore her later infirmity, which made her taciturn, 
garrulous upon her happy days—first, when a 
husband and a son made her former residence in 
New York delightful--then of her removal tothe 
South, where in that sunny clime her every wish 
was answered by affectionate servants. And in 
this part of her narrative, Mary's memory of her in- 
fancy could assist her—for none can recollect 
more vividly the comforts of childhood in compe- 
tence, than those whose maturer years are fated 
to fall in penury. 

The last stage of these days of ease was when, 
returned to New York after the death of her se- 
cond husband, Mrs. Haynes vested under the ad- 
vice of a friend all that was left to her in a then 
profitable stock. The fearful tornado which is 
too well remembered and too deeply felt by many 
of our readers, swept away the dependence of the 
widow and the orphan. They were compelled 
to retire from the circle in which they had moved, 
and were soon forgotten. 

Mary, in their destitution, turned the knowledge 
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of needlework which the oldfashioned and wise- 
fashioned educational notions of her grandmother 
had given her, to good account. It was well that 
adversity rather strengthened than broke down 
her young mind; for it had nearly prostrated her 
grandmother,-and an attack of palsy completed 
the wreck. The newspapers speak of ‘‘ com- 
mercial embarrassments,’’ of cent per cent, and 
of financial operations checked or ruined by the 
almost universal failure of corporate credit, and 
breaches of moral honesty—but these are nothing 
in the catalogue of woe that follows. It is bad 
when the broker cannot pay his ‘‘ differences,’’ 
but oh, it is worse when the widow cannot pay 
for her bread. It is bad when the merchant’s note 
is dishonoured; but it is worse when the broken 
faith of those in whom the fatherless trusted 
breaks the heart of the indigent inheritors of straw 
and stubble, where they had fancied gold was 
hoarded. 

Bit by bit their mementos of other days, their 
once indispensable comforts, had been wrested 
from them. But there was one trifle to which 
the widow clung as with her life. It was a mourn- 
ing ring, the gift of her son, Mary’s father, upon 
the death of her first husband. When the second 
bridal took place the ring was lost sight of. It 
laid perdue till the presence of her second hus- 
band no longer kept her heart from the grave of 
the first. ‘When the second was also laid in the 
earth, her heart returned to her first love, memory 
recurring only to the second husband as to a kind 
friend. And Mary’s father, whom she also wept 
as no more,—her first and only child,—he too 
spake through his orphan daughter to her heart. 
The mourning ring came out from its conceal- 
ment, and had been worn for many years, as an 
indispensable part of the old lady’s toilet. 

Age, we have remarked, has unreasonable 
whims. Mrs. Haynes in competence, when the 
expense of such an alteration would not have been 
inquired, did not think of having a lock of her 
son’s hair inwoven in the brooch with that of her 
husband. Now, that every penny was counted 
and saved for absolute necessaries, she wished 
aloud a thousand times that the hair of her son 
should be braided in the trinket with that of the 
father. Hours she would sit and look at the 
finger on which she wore the precious relic, hav- 
ing apparently no thought for any other object— 
no interest in anything else. Ever anxious to 
make her aged relative comfortable, Mary at 
length proposed to the old lady to take the ring 
to a jeweller’s. In the melancholy seclusion and 
poverty in which the old lady lived, the outside 
world was to her one dark Egypt, to which Mary 
went only to procure bread and return; and Jacob 
did not stipulate more earnestly for the safety of 
Benjamin than did Mrs. Haynes for the safety of 
the ring; and the brethren of Benjamin did not 
promise more confidently than Mary did that all 
should be well. That very evening she had pro- 
cured it from the jeweller’s, she was about to crown 
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the old lady’s melancholy happiness by returning 
it to her, when the poor child discovered that it 
was lost! 

Fortunately, as Mary had intended to surprise 
her with the trinket that evening, the grandmo- 
ther did not once mention it. A long hour of 
anxiety it caused poor Mary. She even lay awake 
waiting for the dreaded question, which she could 
But sleep must visit the weary; 
and Mary was insensibie to trouble and to sorrow, 


not answer. 


and back in her dreams to the dimly remembered 
but happy days of childhood, long before the bril- 
liant lights in the house of her fashionable fellow 
passenger of the omnibus gave any token of the 
close of a fashionable evening. 

Mrs. Meredith, the lady whose retreat to the 
omnibus we have recorded, was on the point of 
yrought 





retiring for the night when Betty her maid 
her the ring. The footman said that a gentleman 
had just called with it, supposing Mrs. Meredith 
It was a lady’s 


A girl 


in a homespun gown could not of course have lost 


had dropped it in the omnibus. 
ring, and he remembered no other lady. 


such a trinket; and indeed the gentleman did not 
remember that any such person was his fellow- 
passenger. 

‘‘ The thing is none of mine, Betty.’’ 
‘So I thought, mawm. You can’t want no 
such trumpery as this, mawm. Where shall I put 
it, if you please, mawm?”’ 

‘‘I’m sure I don’t care what becomes of it,’’ 
yawned the lady. 

Betty did—for with all her depreciation of the 
article, Betty had quite a weakness for jewelry, 
and the result of her presenting it to her mistress 
had been just as she had hoped. It was packed 
in cotton in a pill-box, and deposited in Betty’s 
trunk within the half hour, and Mrs. Meredith 


thought no more about it. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHERE HAVE I SEEN THAT FACE BEFOR} 

**T wish, Mary, you would manage to bring 
home that mourning ring to-nicht,’’ said old Mrs. 
Haynes as her grand-daughter tied on her hat on 
Monday morning. 

Poor Mary! She did not know how to prevari- 
cate, and, if she had known, she felt aware that 
prevarication would only delay the discovery that 
must be made after awhile. She only sighed, and 
dared not turn her head toward the old lady. 

‘* Well, I suppose you could get it,’’ pursued 
her grandmother, ‘‘if it was not for that woman 
that don’t pay her bill. I don’t see why people 
don’t pay their bills—I always did.’’ 

Little did they know in what manner Mrs. 
Meredith did stand in the way of the return of the 
trinket. Mary placed her grandmother's frugal 
dinner within her reach, and putting her own in 


eee 


her reticule, hurried out. She was a different 
looking lassie from the storm-draggled maiden of 
the preceding Saturday. 
pale, it is true, but the inquietude which sat upon 


She was care-worn and 


her countenance made it even more interesting. 
Her raven curls dropping in natural ringlets upon 
her neck, harmonized with her brilliant though 
sunken eyes—unnaturally brilliant. For, when 
adversity forces young women into a struggle with 
the world, out of their gentle sphere, and beyond 
their strength, the exertions which at last enfee- 
ble and prostrate them, give them at first unnatu- 
ral mental and physical strength, and light the 
M iTy 


‘* beautiful.’’ 


eye while the heart may be ready to flag. 
was not what is generally styled 
There was nothing winning in her appearance, 
but at the same time there was nothing of that 
carelessness of personal attire which, too often for 
their respectable appearance, attends the dispirited 
poor. Far removed from coquetry or desire to 


attract attention, her dress and person still be- 


spoke all that care, cleanliness and attention 
could do for her toilet; and if her tout ensemble 
did not at once s‘rike the spectator with its ele- 
gance, it left an impression which would at once 


give the observer, upon a second meeting, the 
g before met the orphan 


vague recollection of having 


child. 


She encountered her friend of the omnibus. It 


was on her lips to ask him if he had seen her lost 
treasure. She even stopped, and was upon the 
point of addressin 


smiles of the other men in the stage, and the open 


ge him, when the ill-concealed 


superciliousness of the one woman crossed her 
mind. Pure in thought as a babe, it now for the 


first time crossed her mind that it might have |! 


peen 
something more than the mean appearance of her 
clothing which caused the half contempt and com- 
plete insult which she had experienced on Satur- 
day, while accepting what seemed to her the 
simple and well-timed kindness of a stranger. 
Then, with her natural frankness, she was about 
to say something to him in apology, or in explana- 
tion of—she knew not what—and then, quick as 
a flash, she thought that if anything were wrong, 
this would only make it worse. She blushed, 
hung her head, and passed on. 

The gentleman looked after her. ‘* Where 
have I seen that face before?’’ he asked himself. 


The incident in the omnibus did not occur to him, 


and if it had he would hardly have thought of 


Mary in that connection, so different was she in 
general appearance on Monday from the girl that 
his genuine politeness had sheltered on Saturday. 
‘* Where have I seen her before? So young’’— 
and he ran over in his mind the portraits of all the 
pretty servants whom chance had thrown in his 
way in his wanderings. An acquaintance saluted 
him, and Mary was forgotten again, after, with 
the characteristic injustice of man to the other 
sex, he had set her aside as one beneath a virtu- 
ous man’sthoughts. Mary went her way, grieving 
that a little foolish indecision had probably shut 
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her out for ever from her last chance of recover- 
ing her lost treasure. 

Betty, the maid, meanwhile, had derived much 
enjoyment from the contemplation of the prize 
which had thus fallen into her hands. The owner- 
ship of it did not trouble her mind in the least. 
Why should it? Better moralists than Betty do 
not hesitate to appropriate to themselves larger 
matters, the property of others; and had not the 
conduct of her mistress also, in relation to the 
subject, been enough to remove all scruple? Had 
Mrs. Meredith done as she would be done by she 
would have caused the ring to be advertised, and 
thus at once have found a claimant for it. Mary 
diligently studied the advertisements in all the 
newspapers which fell in her way, and even ad- 
vertised the loss herself. But Mrs. Meredith had 
entirely forgotten the ring, and Betty could not 
read, 

So passed a week. The grandmother was 
growing daily more importunate for the ring, 
which she was sure had been gone quite long 
enough to be altered. She was certain she should 
never see it again, she said. So was poor Mary, 
she dared not, could not acknowledge it. 
Her home became every day more and more un- 


but 


comfortable. The return to her humble lodgings, 
to which she had been in the habit of looking for- 
ward as the happy and quiet hour of the day, was 
so no longer. Her peevish relative did not fail to 
open the subject of the lost ring, as soon as her 
grandchild opened the door, and poor Mary quail- 
ed, as the old lady did not scruple to accuse her 
of ingratitude—of lack of filial affection, in thus 
neglecting a memento of her father—of terrible 
carelessness in general. Mary was deeply affect- 
ed as she perceived that her grandmother’s mind 
was growing yet more imbecile under this, to her, 
terrible calamity; but her constant reproaches at 
length drove the child in desperation to acknow- 
ledge that the ring was lost, and how. 

** And why didn’t you tell me this before? why 
I’ve faith 
to believe, Mary Richardson, that you've sold 


didn’t you set right about finding it? 
that ring. It cost ten dollars when it was new, 
and it was such good oldfashioned gold that the 
jeweller gave you twelve for it. But I shall know. 
I shall watch you—you—you--that ever it should 
come to this! You might have had the hair 
saved—your own poor father’s, and his father’s— 
but there. 
this, without they saved it to put into a new ring, 
for it was beautiful hair—and—-"’ 

The old lady had talked herself to sleep, and as 
Mary adjusted the pillows under her head, a 
single scalding tear fell from the orphan’s eyes 
She opened her 


It is swept into the street long before 


upon the old woman's cheek. 
eyes—the loss of the ring was forgotten. 

‘* Never mind, if we are poor, Mary. God 
will be good to us—and there’s that ring with 
your grandfather’s hair in it, you shall have your 
father’s put in too, as soon as we are able.’’ 


The old lady sank into slumber again. Poor 
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Mary sat down in the twilight and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

‘Tf she fails thus, in a short time she will be 
to me but as the living dead.”’ 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


It was Sunday, three weeks from the com- 
mencement of our sketch. Betty was arranging 
herself for the afternoon parade which all servant 
maidens in New York so much affect, and which 
is indeed their right as well as their privilege. 
Many, perhaps most of them, attend church; and 
it is a beneficent order of Providence that the 
poor dependent whose recreations are abridged by 
her situation, finds. in the visit to the sanctuary at 
once the fulfilment of a religious duty and the 
gratification of a not necessarily criminal vanity, 
the display of her well saved holiday clothes; the 
exchange of greetings between friends who scarce 
meet except at such times; the affectation‘of inde- 
pendence which all put on, induced by the natua- 
ral exaltation of spirit which they feel, that, fora 
few hours at least, they are their own mistresses, 
the cheerfulness which the day inspires making 
the labourer contented with his lot; certainly in 
these, the simple pleasures of the poor, there are 
reasons enow that the Sabbath should be to them 
a welcome day, apathetically as it is received and 
wearily as its hours may pass with those who are 
endowed with more of this earth’s blessings and 
comforts. And if in their employment of the 
Sabbath these should indulge in what rigid ob- 
servers of form consider improper, surely over such 
a sin the Recording Angel, to borrow Sterne’s 
beautiful figure, may drop an obliterating tear, as 
he makes the record. 

But we are allinfirm. Betty had no business 
with her mistress’s wardrobe, certainly; and if 
that mistress had done nothing to weaken her 
sense of right and wrong; if she had never treated 
with slight and derision any moral obligation, 
however apparently trivial, Betty might not have 
found herself in difficulty. Mrs. Meredith did not 
care anything about the ring, and it was an easy 
train of ratiocination by which Betty reached the 
conclusion that if she helped herself to the loan 
of a few articles of her mistress’s dress, in order 
that the ring could be worn to better advantage, 
Mrs. Meredith would be none the worse. Per- 
haps she would never know it, and if she did she 
would never care. But she did care, and poor 
Betty lost her place. 

When men have reached fifty years of age, if 
there is any good in them it comes out. They 
discover that the world is much more endurable 
when its inhabitants mutually assist, encourage, 
and befriend each other. Men of such an age are 
polite, not from form merely, but from generosity 
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of impulse and of habit. It was therefore that our 
friend of the omnibus was so attentive to Mary. 
He saw that she needed politeness and attention; 
and that was enough for him. He did not repulse 
her, because there was no eclat in waiting upon 
a poor girl ina homespun dress. He did not care 
for the doubt of his motives or the affected supe- 
riority which the young gallants in the convey- 
ance betrayed. 

Middle-aged-old single gentlemen are invariably 
the favourites of landladies. Middle-aged-young 
single gentlemen are different sort of people, as 
difficult to please as a boy between his teens and 
twenties. 
juvenility, the middle-aged young gentleman is 
afraid of being suspected of age. So neither can 
be treated except with extreme punctilio. 
your dear, kind, middle-aged, eld gentleman, 
with just two crows-feet to each eye, and about a 


2 
rut 


score of grey hairs among his whiskers, can be 
done anything with.’’ So his landlady asked 
our old friend if he wouldn’t be kind enough to 


sé 


step into the ‘‘ Institute for the Encouragement of 


Faithful Domestic Servants,’’ and ask the prin- 
cipal to send her a chambermaid. The young 
men at the breakfast table laughed, and so did our 
middle-aged friend a little, for he was not in the 
habit of laxghing much, and consented. 

Reader, did you ever happen to pass one of these 
places, once denominated ‘‘ Intelligence offices,”’ 
‘*Institutes,’’ with the march of 
On long benches are seated rows of girls; 


now become : 
mind? 


these wi 


h their sewing, those with nothing but 
sour looks; these simpering, those chatting; these 
practising palmistry, and others intently listening. 
Here a party are earnestly attending to some vivid 
description of the unheard-of atrocities to which 
the speaker was subjected in her last place, and 
how she will never be subjected to the like again 


L 


if she dies for it. Stop and look in, and suddenly 


and uniformly as a file of soldiers obey the word, 
‘*eyes right,’’ the whole optical battery is direct- 
ed to you: blue eyes, black eyes, and grey— 
hazel and nondescript. Some stare, some quiz, 
some leer, some look imploringly, some curiously, 
and some carelessly, and some look defiance, as 
much as to say, ‘‘If you go for to come for to 
think that I am to be had for less than twelve 
dollars a month, and all my afternoons and Sun- 
days, you'd better not come in here, Mr. Servant- 
seeker!”’ 

Our friend hesitated on the threshold, and re- 
pented of his promise. He had dared in his time 
to refuse to fight a duel; he had once skilfully res- 
cued a victim from an infuriated mob; he had 
even been in a real battle, where they fired leaden 
bullets. Nay, more, he had in his life-time 
crossed the Park, in New York, at high noon, 
during the pyrotechnical festivities of the Fourth 
of July. All these things, and more and more 
terrific ones he had dared and done without flinch- 
ing; but when he put his foot on the threshold of 


the ‘‘ Institute,’’ he did tremble a little, so strange, 
94* 


The boy is afraid of being suspected of 
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unappreciable, and unintelligible did the danger of 


something seem to him. 
‘*Oh, come in old feller,’ 
in the crowd, observing that he hesitated. He did 
come in, and with absolute and 
timidity made his way up to the throne of the 
Pluto of this receptacle for girls out of service; 
and such a buzz of comment and inquiry rose be- 
hind him, with here and there a word intelligible, 
that he involuntarily looked at his coat sleeves, to 
ascertain if the garment was right side out, and felt 
of his nose to be sure that his head was not turn- 
ed. The master of ceremonies was provokingly 
dull of apprehension, and the interview was thus 
When at length the man was 


’ shouted some one 


awkwardness 


cruelly protracted. 
made to understand, he said, 

‘*Perhaps you can agree with one of them 
here. 

Richardson looked round; and at the sight of 
the amphitheatre of moon faces, pale faces, red 
demurite les, 
| 


blushed, absolutely 


” 


faces, clean faces, coquecttes, 3, pruc 


blushed. 
Upon my word it is true, but there was never a 


woman of the company who changed cour 


and wantons,—he 


tenance, 
except from a look of curiosity to a smile, and 
from a smile to an expression of countenance even 
more open, and showing more teeth. He turned 
suddenly to make his exit. 

One of them stood directly in the doorway. 
He strove gently to put her aside, but she was 
not to be put olf so easily. 

“‘Come,’’ she said, ‘‘ you'd better take me 
than one of them young flirts, and then your wile 
won't be jealous.’’ 

A shout of laughter rose, and Richardson felt 
his ears tingle, and still pressed forward. She 
caught his arm. 

‘*Oh stop and look a body in the face, if you 
aint ashamed of yourself.’’ 

It was our old acquaintance, Betty. Richard- 
son looked at her mechanically for an instant, and 
then all his embarrassment vanished. 

‘* Where did you get that?’’ he asked anxiously, 
pointing to the ring. 

‘* What?’’ cried the woman, bridling up with an 
air of injured innocence. 

The conversation had become interesting, and 
the others huddled round them, tittering, stretch- 
ing their necks, and standing upon tiptoe. 

‘‘That ring I mean, and you know it, for you 
never came by it honestly.”’ 

‘¢ What is the difficulty?”’ inquired the man of 
the ‘‘ Institute,’ emerging from his corner. 

Richardson turned to answer, and Betty seized 
the moment to flit. She undoubtedly had her own 
reasons for not answering questions. Perhaps she 
was determined to keep the ring—-perhaps it did 
not seem best to her to refer any person to Mrs. 
Meredith for a ‘‘ character,’’ as the document of 
that description which she now found it proper to 
use was one of a date somewhat antiquated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PAWNBROKER'S. 


Poor Mary’s grandmother had grown much 
worse. Anxiety—-tor in the second childhood, the 
few trifles which interest are clung to with more 
than infantile eagerness—had broken her down 
She sat in her chair 
Mary could no longer 


fearfully in a few weeks. 
silent for hours together. 
leave her; and, indeed, if her situation would have 
permitted her to be left alone, there was no cause 
for Mary’s absence. Her employer, kind at heart, 
though somewhat unceremonious, had given her 
occupation while any lasted, but now the fashion- 
bles had left town—-the seasonable dresses were 
made up, and al! was dull for the poor operatives. 


Mrs. Meredith had paid her bill, with a threat of 


the withdrawal of her ‘‘ patronage,’’ from such 
importunate people; and the milliner had paid 
Mary, not only a portion of the cash received from 
her customer, but also with a portion of the pa- 
tronising condescension of that lady, as she told 
her poor dependent that she was sorry to say 
she could no longer give her work at present. 
Mary thanked her, passed silently into the street, 
summoned her fortitude to her aid, and tried to 
persuade herself she was merely wiping dust from 
her eyes, when she was stanching atear. Mary 
could not be idle. She divided her little stock of 
money imto sums to be used from day to day, and 
in no case to be exceeded, and found that by 
economy they could subsist ten days—by parsi- 
mony they might make it last longer. She looked 
over her small stock of persenal effects, to think 
what among them could possibly be spared, if the 
worst came to the worst; and she shuddered at 
the necessity which might occur for her visiting a 
pawnbroker’s—a place from which her intuitive 
sense of delicacy shrunk. She busied herself in 
repairs of her scanty wardrobe, and that of her 
aged relative; and, after that was done, time 
hung heavy upon her hands, and she volunteered 
repairs upon the clothing of the wretched near 
her. It might make her some return one day,— 
but of that she did not think, for even our poor 
Mary, in all her destitution, felt that there were 
others even more wretched than she. 

Poverty makes its victims acquainted with 
strange associations. The gay, the happy, and 
the easy living world little wot of the shades and 
degrees of misery, which are concealed beneath 
the revolting and forbidding exteriors of those 
whom we consider the vile, and pass without 
mercy as the victims of their own voluntary de- 
basement. Voluntary! God in heaven, and the 
poor sin-infected heart on earth, alone know how 
little of debasement is voluntary. Step by step 
the moral leprosy steals over the human soul, 
each descent preparing for the next, and circum- 
stances and temptations come unbidden, till the 


poor degraded being is cheated into the belief 


that he is not to impute blame to himself, but to 
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accident. Or, if he remember a voluntary act of 


error, it is so far, far back, that he does not con- 
nect it with the present, though it was the first 
step in his descent. But we are digressing. 

‘* It is a pity’’—said our pleasant friend of the 
omnibus, as he saw a girl emerge from a filthy 
subterranean hole in the low part of the city. 
Drunken words and sounds followed her out, as 
she seemed to flee them, not so much in astonish- 
ment as in fright, and not so much in fright, 
avoidance of annoying things, 
too common to excite surprise, or to induce 
excessive fear. Our middle-aged man would 
not have descended, for the world, to the den 
from which he saw that intelligent face com- 
y—a terrible 


neither, as in 





ing up. ‘‘So neat too—it is a pity 
pity! If she could only be snatched from this 
life!’’ and he advanced a step to follow and address 
her. ‘‘ Humph!”’ he said, as he drew nearer, and 
then fell back again irresolute—‘‘It is the same 
poor creature that came so near speaking to me in 
the street a week or two ago, I verily believe! So 
young, so neat, so modest, so superior to the 
others of her class; and now I recollect, it is—it 
must be the same girl that I took care of in an 
omnibus some time since. It’s a pity—a terrible 
I’ve a great mind to speak toher.’’ He 
It was Mary; 


pity. 
looked up, but she had vanished. 
and she had been clothing the unconscious child 
of a drunken father and heart- broken mother. Cha- 
rity had lighted her path, consecrated her pur- 
poses, defended her person. Her little stock of 
money was almost gone, and still there opened no 
hope of an increase. And her poor old grandmo- 
ther! It was almost a pain to Mary to see her 
awakening to any partial and temporary interest 
in things about her; for she would invariably at 
such times ask for the lost ring, the thought of 
which formed the whole occupation of her feeble 
mind. Had Mary been wealthy—had she pos- 
sessed anything beyond what was even insufficient 
for her instant necessaries, affection would have 
prompted the innocent deception of substituting 
another trinket, as near like the lost as could have 
been devised. 

But Mary was poor—abjectly poor. The last shil- 
ling had been expended, and for the morrow’s sub- 
sistence there remained in her possession but a 
few pennies. She was driven to the much dreaded 
step, and wrapping in a kerchief the Prayer Book, 
the only article save her Bible which remained, 
which would command even a shilling of the bro- 
kers, she took her way to Chatham street. She 
could not resist dwelling a moment with anxious 
eyes on the trumpery jewelry in the window. But 
she recollected the injunction, ‘‘'Thou shalt not 
covet,”’ and checked the thought, which seemed to 
her almost the forbidden sin; and with a hasty look, 
to be sure that no one recognised her, she entered 
the shop, and was shown into one of those stalls 
contrived for the wretched poor, and the wickedly 
improvident, to conceal their misery or their im- 
providence from each other. Guilty and wretched 
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did Mary feel as she was about to place in careless 
hands, the book which had belonged to her father. 
But she had no choice between that and the family 
bible. A prayer book may be taken up in every 
church, but the house without the word of God 
beneath its roof, is indeed desolate. 

Hardly had she entered, and found concealment 
in one of the boxes, when our old friend of the 
omnibus entered the place. Failing in all his 
attempts to trace Betty, the esprit du corps of her 


companions leading them to refuse to answer all 


his questions, he had commenced the round of 


the pawnbrokers’ shops, hoping that she might 
attempt thus to dispose of the article in which he 
took what may appear to the reader such an unac- 
countable interest. He started at hearing a voice 
at his elbow, through the thin board. Unaccus- 
tomed to the place, he leaned forward over the 
counter to look. It was she. 

** Again!’’ he thought, almost ** Tow 
frequently that poor child crosses my path!’’ She 
unfolded the Prayer Book—it was an ancient and 
peculiar one. The pawnbroker, who knows of no 


, 


aloud. 


family associations—no extrinsic value—no stand- 
ard save dollars and cents—offered her TENPENCE 
upon it! She would have taken it back, but he 
had already put the ticket and the money in her 
hands, and she glided out of the place, with a dis- 
appointed and bursting heart. 

‘* What is her name?”’ inquired our friend. 

‘* That’s telling,’’ said the broker with a leer. 

Attracted irresistibly by its appearance, the 
gentleman placed his hand upon the book. 

‘‘T beg your pardon!”’ said the money lender, 
as he took it rudely from him, and put it on a 
shelf behind, the ticket tucked between the pages. 
Pawnbrokers never break one customer’s secrets 
to another. 


CHAPTER V. 
FOUND. 


The old lady was dying. It was near midnight, 
and the feeble lamp served only to make the 
apartment darker, by casting scarce discernible 
shadows. 
to and fro upon the floor, and uttering a low con- 
tinual moan. She had no relationship there—no 
tie but gratitude—for she was the mother of the 
child whose life Mary’s attention had saved. She 
had for the whole day, and up to that hour, busied 
herself in such rude offices of friendship as her 
kind heart prompted, and her feeble means would 
permit. She had even robbed her own children 
of a portion of their scanty food, to offer well 
meant sustenance to the dying, but the lacklustre 
eyes of the failing woman could not comprehend 
her offer, earnestly as she assured her that it was 
‘* only the hunger that was on her.’’ The patient’s 
faculties were benumbed, and she had already 
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An Irish woman was rocking herself 
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sunk into a lethargy from which no earthly power 
could recall! her. 

Mary stood at the bedside. The dying woman 
felt about the clothes, as if seeking to find some- 
thing, which should be in her hand. 

‘*It is the death feeling now,’’ said the Irish 
woman, as she rose and stood beside the weeping 
Mary. 

A noiseless step entered the chamber—a man 
had 


two women. The dying woman held up ber hand 


gently pressed to the bedside between the 


to look again at the ring which had been so long 
worn upon her finger, she missed it anew for the 
thousandth time, as if she had never discovered 
She threw a look of dull inquiry 
on her grandchild—it passed to the man beside 
her, and suddenly the paralytic, her gift of voice 


the loss before. 


gone, struggled with all her remaining powers of 


He leaned over her 
and listened for her breath, but it was for ever 
departed. 

Mary permitted the stranger to draw her gently 
The kind Irish woman was 
about to make her own preparations for the last 
sad duties. 

‘*Stay, my good woman,”’ he said in a voice 
almost stifled with grief, ‘‘ I will see that the last 


vitality to turn toward him. 


from the bedside. 


offices are performed.’’ 

Mary rose from her seat bewildered, and our 
friend of the omnibus——for he it was—drew her to 
his bosom. 

‘* God will forgive you what sorrow and desti- 
tution may have tempted you to forget—and I will 
take care that want shall no more be your apology 
or temptation.”’ 

And the strong man sat down and wept, but it 
was more for the living than for the dead. 

The poor girl was bewildered. She could not 
imagine what he had to pray forgiveness for in her 
past life, or to prevent in her future; and in her 
hour of destitution and grief she could not give 
attention to the solution of riddles. She could 
perceive that his intentions were kind, but she 
felt not the reproaches which she could not under- 
stand. She almost said, and she did wish, that the 
charity which came so ungraciously, at so late an 
hour, had not come at all. Again she returned to 
the bedside. 

‘* Come away, my child,”’ said the visitor again. 
‘‘If indeed you are my daughter, obey the first 
request I have ever made of you!”’ 

The Irish woman had taken up the light and 
held it to the stranger’s face. Mary recognised 
her friend of the omnibus, and was more bewil- 
dered than ever. 

‘¢ Sure, ye’ll hark till what the gentleman would 
be sayin’,’’ said the woman. 

‘*T am Henry Richardson, your father!”’ 

‘* Holy Virgin!’’ shouted the Irish woman, al- 
most dropping her lamp,—‘‘ it’s a long lane that 
has noturn. He is good to them that remembers 
the poor—blessins on the night that we have lived 
to see—it’s deep under sorrow that we find the 
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jewel joy! The Lord save ye’s now—sure ye’ll 
be wanting to spake.’’ And the good soul, in 
her intuitive knowledge of what was proper and 
kind, left them together. 


Richardson drew his daughter from the corse of 


her grandmother, and seated her by his side. 
She could conceive of no motive for his deceiving 
her—she was prepossessed in his favour—she 
knew that no certain tidings of her father’s death 
had ever reached his friends, and, believing all he 
said, she bowed her head upon his neck to weep. 
‘*Oh God!’’ he thought, ‘‘ Hadst thou but re- 
stored her to me innocent!’’ He told her first the 
story of his search for the ring, in which he had 
once or twice encountered her. 
his almost taking up what he now knew was his 
own book at the pawnbroker’s. ‘That very even- 
ing he had visited the office of a newspaper, in 
order to tempt the cupidity of Betty by adver- 
tising a reward for the ring. ‘There, upon the file 
of papers, his eye had accidentally fallen upon her 
advertisement, and he had immediately followed 
the trace which it gave of her. 

And then Mary told her father of the manner 
in which the ring was lost,—of her meeting him 
upon the following Monday—of her inclination to 
speak—her doubt—her fears of misconstruction— 
and how at last her heart failed her. As she re- 
lated this, and he remembered how uncharitable 
had been his thoughts, his heart smote him. Had 
she but spoken to him on that day, how much 
would have been saved to both! 

Hope, now that one of his causes of suspicion 
was wiped away, whispered to the father’s heart; 
but still he dared only to hope. He told her of his 
seeing her come from the fearful place of iniquity 
we have described; and on that point too, without 
suspecting that he had doubted her, she artlessly 
cleared her conduct, without knowing what was 
the tenor of the gentle cross-examination to which 
her father was subjecting her. The pure, who 
feel that they are above suspicion, are the last to 
learn that they are suspected. 

The lamp had flickered out in its socket,—the 
morning light was slowly growing in the room 
upon the living and the dead, and still the father 
and the daughter were in busy converse, unmind- 
ful of the passage of the hours. As she answered 
his questions in the frankness of her young soul, 
unfolding itself to one whom she might love and 
trust, he listened with an attention which heard 
her every breath. Nearer and nearer had she 
grown to his heart, and his confidence in her 
every moment increased, as the purity of her 
mind was, unconsciously to herself, shown in her 
natural and easy language—not by the earnest 
protestations and prepared periods, which are the 
efforts of the hypocrite. He collected incidental 
proofs of what she did not dream he had doubted; 
and, when the morning’s sun glistened in her 
tears, he could not resist the impulse to clasp her 
to his bosom, with all a father’s implicit affection. 

Little remains to be said, save the particulars 





He told her of 
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of the happy consummation, and how it happened 
that Mr. Richardson could meet, without know- 
ing, his own child. His heart yearned to her, even 
when he deemed her both a stranger and un- 
worthy; but it is thus that affliction often makes 
us humane, and the heart that is in doubt respect- 
ing its own beloved is ever more tender to those 
who seem destitute. Called abroad, even before 
Mary’s birth, it was his misfortune to meet with 
shipwreck. ‘Taken up, the sole survivor of a 
wreck, by an outward bound Indiaman, he found 
an opening in that country for his enterprising 
spirit, and decided upon a temporary residence 
there. Writing home to advise his friends of the 
fact, his first letter miscarried, and the loss of the 
ship in which he sailed having been ascertained, 
he was given up as dead. His next letters, 
through the changes in the address of his mother, 
never reached their destination. He could endure 
the silence of his friends no longer, and returned 
to find his wife in the churchyard, and his mother 
married and removed. He wrote to her husband's 
address, but while the world had shifted with him 
it had not stood still with his mother, and her 
changes of residence in following her husband, 
defeated inquiry. As she believed him dead, his 
eflorts to discover her had been met with no cor- 
responding endeavours upon her part. And at 
length, upon the death of her second husband she 
had returned to New York, invested her property 
as we have already stated, and resided in the city 
to which her son was a frequent visitor, without 
his once suspecting her proximity, or her once 
imagining that he was among the living. 

At the date of our story the son found himself 
wealthy, and alone in the world, without a con- 
nection to share his fortune. He had just returned 
from an excursion to the south, where he had 
traced his mother from place to place, and at last 
to New York. Meantime, as reverses had fallen 
upon her, she had disappeared, and he could find 
no one who knew whither. He had been but a 
short time in the search in the city, when the 
train of incidents which have formed the subject 
of this sketch occurred, and he reached the bed- 
side of his aged parent just in season for her to 
imagine from his sudden apparition, that she had 
met her son in Heaven. 

The danghter, we need not say, proved all that 
a father’s heart could wish. He had again a 
home—and she what she had never known before, 
a father. Upon their advertising for a chamber- 
maid, Betty was the first to present herself, with 
the very ring upon her finger. Many a ‘‘ merry- 
making’’ had it attended in her possession, but 
she was not at all unwilling to part with it for a 
more gaudy one. 

Mrs. Meredith, one of the acknowledged ‘‘ ton,"’ 
was of course among the invited at the soirée 
which Mr. Richardson felt bound to give in reci- 
procation of the civilities to which as a stranger of 
Asshe went 


travel and money he was welcomed. 
home, Mrs. Meredith declared to her daughter, 
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that she did not think the heiress’s a very beauti- 
ful face. 
sure—I must have seen her somewhere before. 


** And I do believe,’’ said she, —‘‘I am 
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So she had. 


And——but the rest will do, some 


time or other, for another story. 
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SUMMER BIRDS. 


BY J. M'LELLAN, 


Att the blooming land is bright 
With the genial Summer’s light; 

All the hills are clad in green, 

And the vales that slope between. 
3uds and blossoms bloom and swell 
In the thickets of the dell— 

And the grass waves green and high, 


And the bending wheat and rye. 


All the air is rich with song 

From the fluttering vocal throng. 
Morn is wakened by the sound, 
Echoing everywhere around ; 
Noon is lulled by that sweet strain 
Pouring over hill and plain; 

And the shadow-bringing Night 


Stops to listen with delight. 


Ever by the river’s brim, 

See the glancing pinions skim; 
Now the feathered minstrels rise 
Hich in the blue-arching skies; 
Now they stoop their plumes to lave 
In the cool translucent wave. 

Every stream that downward floats, 
Joins its murmuring to the notes 

Of the tuneful choir that haunt 


Their green borders with glad chaunt. 


From the tree that shades the stream 
Hark the wild Kingfisher’s s 


Now on a dry branch he sits, 


ream! 


Now across the current flits, 
Darting like an arrow by, 

Never ceasing his shrill cry; 

Often dipping in the tide 

Where the shining fishes glide. 
And at earliest peep of day 

In the deep woods screams the Jay ; 
And I hear the cawing Crow, 


When the setting sun gets low. 


Where the orchards spread their bloom, 
Redolent of soft perfume, 
Where the 


And the peach-buds scent the air, 


JJossoms of the pear, 


The gay Bluebird plumes his wing, 
And the Thrush delights to sing. 
Hid amidst the colored leaves, 

The timid Linnet sits and crieves; 
The gentle Robin clears his throat 
And prolongs his mellow note; 


And the twittering Swallows send 


JR. 


Their sharp challenge without end; 
Hovering o’er the river’s brink, 
Chatters the blithe Bob-o’link, 

And their hymns the Larks repeat 
From the meadow’s cool retreat. 


If the cares of earth have prest 
Gloomily within thy breast, 

If thy brow is worn and pale, 

And thy limbs with weakness fail, 
If bereavement weighs thy heart, 
And th’ unbidden tears will start, 
If thy cheek’s no longer bright, 
And thine eye has lost its light, 

If the dust is lately spread 

O’er thy deep-lamented dead, 
Then to the bright woods repair, 
Breathe their soft and balmy air, 
And the anguish and the smart 
From thy spirit will depart, 

When the wood-birds’ cheerful note 


Soothingly round thee shall float. 


How delicious is the tune 

Of a rippling brook in June; 
Gliding now with course serene 

’Mid green fields and pastures green; 
Faintly murmuring out its sigh 

To the nodding flowerets by ; 
Pouring now its waterfall 

With a light and jocund call, 
Uttering now a laugh of fun 

As its tinkling eddies run 

O’er the sands, and round the roots 
Of each tree that o’er it shoots. 
Brook, and bird, and summer breeze, 


All have wondrous power to please. 


Scarcely may the weary mind, 
Peace in the throng’d city find; 
There a ceaseless, jarring sound, 
Mingles a harsh din around; 
Crashing hoof and rattling wheel, 
Make the very pavements reel; 
And the tread of hurried feet, 
Fills tumultuously the street. 
Wealth in gilded coach rolls by; 
Poverty with streaming eye, 
Haggard look, and pallid cheeks, 
Her sad tale unheeded speaks. 
Scenes like these have little charm 


Gloomy sorrow to disarm. 


Dorchester. 
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BUSINESS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHOR. 


Two men sat conversing together in a store in 
Water street, Philadelphia, about forty years ago. 
They were young, and had been for a short time 
successfully engaged in business. Already, upon 
a capital of five or six hundred dollars, saved from 
a clerk’s salary, each had operated so judiciously 
as to be able to write himself worth in the neigh- 


bourhood of ten thousand dollars. The name of 


one was Justin Maurey, and that of the other, 
Felix Lester. The subject that engaged their 
Other matters rarely 


hen 


thoughts was business. 
claimed the attention of either—at least w 
together; and that was often, for they were 
friends, though not associated as partners in 
trade. 

** My last shipment will turn out even better 
than I anticipated,’’ remarked Maurey, during 
the conversation. 

**So I see by last advices from Rio,’ 
Lester. ‘‘ You will realize two thousand dollars 


’ 


returned 


clear from this operation.”’ 

‘* At least. And besides that, my little adven- 
ture to Cuba, promises half that sum, net gain. 
If not altogether disappointed in my prospects, 
this time next year will see me worth twenty 
thousand.”’ 

**T hardly think that cards will turn up quite so 
favourably with me,’’ remarked the friend. ‘Still, 
every thing looks encouraging. I should like 
above all things to be able to jingle twenty thou- 
sand dollars in a year from this time.”’ 

‘* For any particular reason?’’ asked Maurey. 

‘* The day I am worth twenty thousand dollars, 
I mean to buy myself a house.’’ 

**T wouldn’t do any such a thing.”’ 

‘* Why not?” 

‘‘How much do you expect to pay for a 
house?”’ 

‘* Not more than five thousand dollars.’ 

** One fourth of your capital at once to be per- 


manently locked up, when you can rent a house 
just as well, and have twenty thousand dollars, 
instead of fifteen thousand, to trade with.’’ 

‘*T can do as much business as I wish on fifteen 


thousand dollars, and, beside, I have no idea of 


risking every thing. A house fairly secured for 


my family, is something, if I should be taken off 


suddenly.”’ 

‘* There is no need of risking all. Operate on 
half your capital away from home, and let the 
other half show itself in the shape of merchandise 
in your warehouse.’’ 

‘* To be sold on four, six and nine months cre- 
dit. Bills receivable are not always as good as 
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real estate. I have never intended, from the first, 
to risk all in merchandising.”’ 

‘* There is no great risk, Lester, if you keep as 
wide awake as you have thus far. As for me, I 
am determined neither to turn to the right nor 
the left, until I make enough to retire on.’’ 

‘* How much will you call enough?”’ 

‘*T can’t say, now. Perhaps one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.”’ 

‘* If you should succeed in making that much, 
you will, no doubt, think two hundred thousand 
dollars but a moderate fortune.”’ 

‘*Tt will depend upon the state of trade at the 
time, and how I feel as regards still prosecuting 
business with vigour. If I am not too old, and 
my health not affected by severe application, L. 
shall feel it to be my duty still to go on.”’ 

** Your duty to yourself ?’’ 

‘*T’o myself and family, of course. No one 
else, I believe, has any claims upon me.”’ 

‘*Then | understand you, that your sole end 
in prosecuting business, is that you may accu- 
mulate a fortune, upon which, when you become 
advanced in life, you may retire, and live at ease.”’ 

‘With my family. You have stated the case 
precisely. And, I presume, your own reason for 


” 


engaging in trade, is exactly the same as mine. 

‘* No doubt I am influenced by the very same 
motive, more or less; but I have been thinking of 
late, that perhaps this motive was not ex ictly the 
true one that should operate in our minds.”’ 

‘And why not, pray?’’ asked Maurey in sur- 
prise. 

‘* Because it involves such a supreme regard for 
self.’’ 

‘TI don’t see anything wrong in that. Every 
one regards self in business. For what other 
reason, pray, do you and others engage in trade, 
manufacturing or agriculture?’’ 

‘* For individual advantage, of course. And 
yet it seems to me, that as society is a large 
family, with mutual interests and dependencies, 
some regard ought to be had to the general good, 
in all we do.”’ 

‘If each one takes care of himself, all, then, 
will be provided for. That is my doctrine.”’ 

‘*If each one takes care of himself in a right 
way, no doubt all will be provided with at least 
the necessaries of life. But what I mean to say 
is this—returning to the first remark of yours in 
regard to retiring from business. It seems to me, 
though I may be wrong, for my ideas are still 
very crude in regard to the subject, that we ought 
never to look forward in the hope of one day retir- 
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ing from business, simply with a view to our own 
ease.”’ 

** Why not?’’ asked Maurey, in an incredulous 
tone. 

‘*Tt seems to me,’’ resumed Lester, ‘‘ that 
while individual interest is the all-powerful agent 
that urges us to activity in business, we should 
permit a regard for the well-being of the whole to 
have enough influence with us to cause us to con- 
tinue active in carrying on the general uses of so- 
ciety. As I look at it, Ido not think any man, 
with capital, health, and a capacity for business, 
has any right to retire intoa life of mere idle- 
ness.”’ 

‘* Look at it as you will, friend Lester,’’ was 
Maurey’s reply, ‘‘for my part I can say, that 
only give me a chance to retire with a sum sufli- 
ciemt to satisfy me, and I will do it in spite of all 
your wire-drawn notions of public duty.’’ 

‘* And perhaps I may follow your example,’’ 
was the reply of Lester, in whose mind the idea 
he had thrown out was by no means clear. 

‘* No doubt of it,’’ was the laughing rejoinder. 

In these two young merchants we see in exist- 
ence, strong in one case, and feeble in the other, 
two opposite principles of action. The one ac- 
knowledges that thoroughly selfish ends in prose- 
cuting business, are true ends; and the other is 
more than half convinced that it is right to have 
some end to the general good in all our actions. 
Abstract 
thought about and loved, then thought and affec- 
tion are to them light and heat, causing the latent 
principle of life to become active, and the seeds to 
It matters 


ideas in 


germinate, grow, and produce fruit. 
not whether the cherished ideas be good or evil. 
The same law applies. Maurey, from an over- 
weening love of self, thought about and loved his 
ends of action, and called them, from his affection 
for them, true ends, They, therefore, had life in 
his mind, and grew, and continued to grow until 
every generous feeling, every thought of benefit- 
ting others, became entirely obscured. So much 
so, indeed, was this the case, that his moral sense 
was not shocked at any act of overreaching in 
business, that did not come within the pale of le- 
he would say, 


cal restrictions. ‘‘ It is all right,’’ 


‘let every man look out for himself.”’ 
It was otherwise with Mr. Lester. Good seed, 
or good principles had been sown in his mind. 
The more he thought about these principles, the 
more clearly did he see them to be right, and 
thoug 
and prevailed, toa great extent, yet these were 


h self pled hard for other ends of action, 
never declared to be erroneous, and were contin- 
ued to be pondered over, until the moral beauty 
of a truly generous action caused him to entertain 
an affection for, and to desire to have truer and 
better than 
enced his conduct. From thisstate, he gradually 


motives those which mainly influ- 


rose to a higher one, and as years passed away, 
the current of his feelings became change d, 50 


hat instead of making individual gain the sole 


ere 





the mind are like seeds. If 


Orne 


motive for prosecuting business in every transac- 
tion, he endeavoured to look to the general good 
as well as his own, and to take an interest at all 
times in the public welfare. 

Twenty-five years from the date of their first 
introduction to the reader, Maurey and Lester 
were denominated rich men. The former had 
realized in trade about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars; the latter, something like an equal 
sum. Their intercourse as friends, with mutual 
sympathies, had ceased long before; although, 
as business men, they met almost daily, and 
upon the basis of business courtesy and good 
feeling. Each had a son, who had attained the 
age of maturity, and each had introduced his son 
into business with him, after having given him a 
thorough business training. 

About this time, they were thrown together in 
a way that caused Mr. Maurey to allude more par- 
ticularly to himself and his private feelings than 
he had done for years. 

‘*T really think, Mr. Lester,’’ he remarked 
seriously, ‘‘ that I have made enough money, and 
that I ought to retire from business and take my 
ease during the rest of my life. I am now over 
fifty, and begin to feel my years a little. John 
is just entering upon life, and as he has been 
thoroughly educated for a merchant, and has been 
familiar with the whole course of my business 
for two or three years, he might as well work 
for himself, as for me to toil on at my age. You 
know that he is my only child, and will get all 
of my property at my death. I have always 
looked forward to the time when I could retire 
and find relief from these harassing cares.”’ 

‘*Do you think John is fully able to conduct 
asked Mr. Lester. 

‘*O yes, I think so. But of course it will be 
greatly reduced, as I shall withdraw the bulk of 
my capital and invest it in safe and productive 
stocks. He is a young beginner, and I think it 
best that he should nc* have too heavy a concern 
on his hands. Let him make a large business 
himself, and then he will understand how to 
wield it. I shall let him have twenty thousand 
dollars in hard cash to go on with, and that, I 
think, will be enough. We started, you know, 
with but six hundred apiece.”’ 

‘*But do you not think, Mr. Maurey, of en- 


the business alone?”’ 


gaging insomething? Some kind of business less 
wearing to the mind than merchandising?”’ 

indeed! I am sick of business. I 
want a mind free from all anxieties, and then I 
All business has 


i oo 


shall be perfectly contented. 
its cares and its risks, and these latter make the 
mind anxious. Losses, too, are occurring every 
now and then, and you know how dreadfully an- 
noying they are.’’ 

‘* But to me, it seems that a life of mere inac- 
tion would be intolerable.’’ 

‘** Rest of body and quiet of mind, to a man at 
my age, And 


what motive can I have for continuing in 


is of all things the most desirable. 


i not, 
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business. I cannot now spend the interest of my 
property, and my wants are decreasing daily.”’ 

** But look around you, in our city, Mr. Mau- 
rey, and see if there is nothing to do for the 
general good that money may not be the agent in 
accomplishing.”’ 

** But I am not going to wear out in toil for the 
general good, as you call it, my poor body, even 
now weakened by too long and too intense appli- 
cation. Who will thank me for it, I wonder?’’ 

‘* They who are benefitted by your generosity. 
But the mere idea of the reward of thanks, or any 
other reward, should not be a governing motive 
in any acts of benevolence. We should seek to 
correct evils in society, and to do good, because 
evils need to be corrected, and good to be done.”’ 

** All that I will leave for saints and missiona- 
ries; I go in for my own good, and am willing 
that others should do the same,’’ was the mer- 
chant’s sneering reply. 

Satisfied that nothing which he could urge 
would change the selfish views of Mr. Maurey, 
Lester ceased to oppose him in any way, and 
soon after they separated. 

Mr. Maurey was so fully in earnest 
matter, that in the course of the next 
months, he withdrew himself entirely from busi- 


about this 
twelve 


ness, and left his son to manage for himself on a 
capital of twenty thousand dollars, which he 
deemed sufficient for a new beginner. 

On the first morning after he had succeeded in 
throwing off the last shackle of business that 
made it necessary for him to take his daily walk 
to the counting-room, he seated himself in his 
easy chair beside a warm coal fire, with a feeling 
of satisfaction such as he had not experienced for 
many years. Now he was afree man. Now he 
could enjoy himself unaffected by the rise and 
fall of sugars, cotton, hides, or coffee. The winds 
might blow in hurricanes, but he had no ships at 
sea. How happy he was! and with what an air 
of self-complacency did he stroke his smoothly 
shaven chin. 

An hour only had passed by, 
paper, stripped of half its interest, had been thrown 
to feel 


after the news- 
aside, before the old gentleman began 
weary of the house, and then he put on his great- 
coat and went out. An aimless walk of an hour 
and a half brought him back to the house, more 
tired than he had felt for years. ‘Two hours yet 
had to be passed until dinner time, which two 
hours seemed the longest he had known for 
months. 

Dinner was at last announced, and he sat down 
with a keen appetite, and ate and drank to reple- 
tion. It was the only real business affair of the 
day, and he could not help doing it well. When 
he arose from the table, as there was nothing to 
occupy his mind, he thought a comfortable nap 
would be a very pleasant thing, and so he retired 
to his chamber and slept until dark. The even- 
ing was spent rather more to his satisfaction, in 
conversing with his son about business matters. 
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On, the next morning, the recollection of the 
irksomeness of the preceding day was so distinct 
in his mind, and the inclination so strong to take 
his accustomed way to his place of. business, that 
he turned his steps towards his son’s store as soon 
as he started out for a walk. There he wiled 
away a couple of hours with the newspapers, and 
in conversation with old friends who happened to 
drop in, on the state of the markets. But this 
could not fill up all the time that was on his hands, 
and at last he wandered off to seek some other 
means of killing time. First he walked for nearly 
a mile along the wharves, looking at the shipping 
and trying to feel an interest in vessels in which 
he had no interest. Then he stretched across the 
city to Broad street, and finally returned home, 
too soon for dinner by more than an hour, and 
threw himself upon a sofa with an exclamation of 
weariness. 

Thus passed days and weeks, each one grow- 
ing more irksome than that which had preceded 
it, until his mind, actively seeking for occupation, 
at last hit upon an expedient. He had plenty of 
money, more than he could ever spend, why 
should he not enjoy it? And besides that, he 
must have something to do or he could not live. 

All at once his mind became filled with the 
idea of a country life. Imagination pictured a 
splendid mansion, surrounded orchards, 
gardens, and vineyards, and every thing to delight 
This idea once fully formed, he soon 
A splendid 
about 


with 


the eye. 
had enough to occupy his thoughts. 
farm was purchased on the Delaware, 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, and an architect 
employed tu furnish a plan for a dwelling and out- 
houses, to be in astyle of great elegance. The 
architect perfectly understood his man. The plan 
when ready was submitted, and at once captivated 
the eye of the retired merchant. The estimate of 
cost for the main building was put down at twenty- 
five thousand dollars, but ‘‘ might go a little be- 
yond that sum; but certainly to no great extent.”’ 
The mere accessories of a country seat were of 
too little importance so far as expense was con- 
cerned to require any very close calculations. 

In due time, a splendid editice began to show 
itself, white and pure as snowy marble could make 
it. 

** You see I have elaborated our plan a little,”’ 
remarked the architect one day, as Mr. Maurey 
made his regular visit to the scene of opera- 
tions. 

** So I see, and with a vast improvement on the 
original design. It will of course require a hea- 
vier outlay; but no matter, while the thing is 
doing, it might as well be done well.”’ 

‘*So I thought. A simple Doric portico, as first 
proposed, I soon perceived would not truly express 
your wishes. I, therefore, changed my plan, as 
you have seen, substituting the richer Corinthian 
order, and laying a ground plan for a series of 
columns extending entirely around the building.”’ 

** Columns entirely around!’’ 
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‘* Yes, sir. A simple portico-front does well sale at public auction at the Exchange, in Phila- 

enough, if you can always stand in front, as ina delphia. When the day of sale came there was 

city, where your view is from the street; but, for but a single bidder who felt willing to purchase, 

a country residence, I never admired it. As seen and his name was Felix Lester. To him it was 

from a distance, or as approached, there are al- knocked down for fifty thousand dollars, one half 

ways a hundred chances to one against a direct ; in cash, a fourth in six, and the remaining fourth 

front view, and the eye falls upon mere dead side in twelve months. 

walls, instead of against a row of classic co- ‘* You are going to retire now, I suppose, and 

lumns.”’ spend the balance of your days in luxurious ease?”’ 
‘* True, very true.’’ remarked a fellow merchant to Mr. Lester, after 
‘*Here is a plan of the building, as I now pro- the purchase had been made. 

pose to finish it.”’ ‘* Not by any means,”’ was the smiling reply. 
And the architect exhibited a Grecian temple, ‘* Why then did you purchase ‘ Maurey’s Fol- 

the pure embodiment of all that is chaste and ly?’ ’’ 

beautiful in architectural forms. ‘*T am going to live there.”’ 
‘* Exquisite!’’ exclaimed the merchant. ‘‘ Let ‘* Then you will have to give up business.”’ 

it resemble that precisely, without regard to ‘* No, that does not follow.”’ 

cost.”’ ‘*How can you attend to business in the city 
‘*T shall now do your taste and my own skill while you live twenty miles from it?’’ 

justice,’’ the architect said with enthusiasm. ‘*T have a son, you know, who has been con- 


** One thing is certain, when completed, you will 
possess the most beautiful residence within a hun- 
dred miles of Philadelphia.’’ 

Time progressed. Mr. Maurey, with nothing 
to do but to think about his ‘‘ villa,’’ which he 
visited four or five times a week, and to plan 
new improvements, soon had ‘‘ one of the most 
beautiful residences within a hundred miles of 
Philadelphia.” But what then? Pay-day came, 
and it took every cent of one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars to meet the bills, while a tithe 
of the contemplated improvements about the 
splendid edifice with its numerous out-houses, all 
in classic style, had not been commenced. 

Fifty thousand dollars he had felt willing to 
exhaust, for then about a hundred thousand would 
have remained at interest, yielding him an income 
sufficient to meet all his wants. But nearly every 
dollar of his handsome fortune locked up in a 
magnificent building, with the grounds unim- 
proved to any extent, left him without a single 
lingering interest in that building, or a single wish 
to enjoy it. To make matters worse, an institu- 
tion in which the balance of his means were in- 
vested suddenly failed, sweeping away every 
dollar that remained, and so throwing him entirely 
dependent upon his son, whose business had turn- 
ed out by no means prosperous. 

An effort was next made to sell the Grecian 
temple which the architect, who had thought more 
about glorifying himself in the production of a 
magnificent specimen of art than of acting honest- 
ly towards his employer, had erected in the place 
of a handsome family residence; but no one had 
even two-thirds of its cost to lock up in so unpro- 
ductive a piece of property. Nearly a year was 
spent in the effort to dispose of the ‘‘ temple,’’ but 
in vain, when the failure of his son, young Mau- 
rey, and the instant recession of all means of sup- 
port rendered it necessary to force a sale, in order 
to realize a capital with which the old man could 
resume business. 

The property was accordingly advertised for 
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nected with me in business for about two years. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with every branch of 
it, and fully able to conduct it, only that he re- 
quires my maturer judgment in most important 
operations. Of late, we have found it necessary 
to restrict a little, and this leaves me with more 
time on my hands than I can well fill up.”’ 

‘* But at your age, you ought not to be always 
occupied. You should take relaxation, and dis 
miss business cares from your mind.”’ 

‘*No man can be unoccupied and happy. Or, 
rather, I should say, no man who is not occupied 
usefully to his fellow men can be happy. This is 
a law of our being, and any violation of it is fol- 
lowed by pain of mind. So fully am I conscious 
of this, that I do not wish for freedom from busi- 
ness and care. Such freedom, I know, would 
make me miserable.”’ 

‘*But why do you intend going to the country 
to live?”’ 

‘*T have always had a fondness for country 
life, and for pursuits connected with agriculture. 
Maurey has laid the foundation for an extensive 
grapery, and has planted out a fine peach orchard, 
besides having commenced a great many other 
things that may be carried out to advantage 
These I shall enter into with a good deal of in- 
terest. The farm is one of the finest on the river, 
and susceptible of the highest improvements, if 
introduced gradually and judiciously. ‘To this I 
looked mainly rather than to the splendid man- 
sion, though I have no particular objection to that, 
seeing that it did not cost a great deal more than 
a much plainer building, particularly as it beauti- 
fies the prospect for miles around, and the sight 
of it may be enjoyed by others as well as myself. 
I shall spend part of my time in the country, and 
the other portion in the city, assisting my son and 
advising with him in the prudent management of 
business. He will be guided by me in all things, 
if I so desire it, for he has confidence in me, and 
our interests are mutual; but I shall permit him 
to manage for himself as far as I deem it prudent 
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290 THE FIRST 


for him to do so, in order that he 


fidence at the same time, that by the very act of 


may gain con- 


doing things, from his own judgment of their fit- 
ness, that judgment will strengthen. Gradually 
and safely I can then disengage myself from mer- 
cantile pursuits, if afier trial of a country life I 
should prefer it, and devote myself exclusively to 
agricultural employments. If, on the contrary, a 
country life should prove unsuited to my tastes 
and habits, I can sell my property without much 
reduction on the price I have paid for it, and again 
resume a mercantile life.”’ 

As he proposed, Mr. Lester entered upon his 
new pursuits with vigour, dividing his time and 
attention between his farm and his business in the 
city, until he felt perfectly easy in entrusting the 
latter entirely to his son. ‘Then he gave his atten- 
tion mainly to the cultivation of fruits, and now, 
carrying out his idea of being useful in his em- 
ployments to others, he regularly supplies the 
Philadelphia market with a large quantity of its 
most delicious peaches, grapes, and other fruits, 
for which his return is nearly equal to his income 


He 


is happy, not in idle, luxurious ease, but in active 


when exclusively devoted to merchandising. 


industry 


Os an 


SWALLOW. 


As for Mr. Maurey, his disappointments have 
soured his temper, and he is now plodding along 
without the elastic vigour of mind that is required 
He 
in trade because he is compelled to do something 
Kept 


to make a successful merchant. is occupied 
under the impulse of a fear of poverty. 


active in uses to society by this low, selfish, 
grovelling principle, he finds no delight in busi- 
ness, and is consequently dragging out the last 
days of his existence, disappointed with lite, and 
angry with himself and all the world. 

Sad picture, this! but the history is a trae one— 
true in hundreds of instances, some possessing 


Mr. 


Sut all are disappoin'ed, for none find 


more and some less interest than the case of 
Maurey. 
happiness in retirement while mind and body are 
still able to engage in useful employment. It is 
an immutable law stamped in the very nature of 
things upon human society, that each member of 
it shall do something for the good of the whole, 
willingly or by compulsion. Whoever, either in 
idle retirement or actual trespass upon the rights 
of others, leaves his place in the great social body, 
will as surely render himself unhappy as he does 
so, and be at last driven back to oceupy a lower 
position in the performance of lower uses 
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Ovr on the wisdom frozen 
By ice-cold doubts and ft 

Why shouid life's path be chosen 
Through sorrow's val 

A child, how I detested 


irs 


of tears? 


The “ifs’’ and ** buts’ to hear 
When, w Hope's charms vested 

Some pro sel ¥ Was neat 
Still in my heart is shining 

Phat licht divine which lends 
Each cloud as ‘ ni 

O'er storms a rait w bends 


Then welcome little swallow, 


Thou'lt brin 4 er fair 
With pleasant th $s i follow 
Thy walizi throug! 1¢ alr 
What though bright flowers have faded, 


Chat once my pathway bless’d, 
What though green bowers are shaded, 
Where sunshine used to rest, 
Yet still my soul rejoices, 
And every shadow flies, 


When Nature's thousand voices, 
In summer cladness rise 

Th x a pl 3 th, 
B irs $s tt ' 

I ere sn ‘1 ’ 
Its st f harmless rhirth 


The dusty way-side clover 


Hath honey in its cells, 


swallow does not make a summer 


SWALLOW. 


Old Proverb 


The wild bee, humming over, 
Its tale of pleasure tells; 
The osiers, o’er the fountain, 
Keep cool the water's breast, 
And on the roughest mountain 
The softest miss is press'’d 
Thus holy Wisd } 


ihe wort 


m teaches 
all, 
ve pervades, and reaches, 


liss of all; 


r eye, iny-se¢ 


1 of blessings ar 


na thet 
The trustiz king 
wrmakes, 


voice, kindly speaking, 


n finds 


Some kindred tone awakes 

Nor need we power rsplendor, 
Wide halls or} rdly dome, 

| 1, the true, the tender, 


These form the wealth of home. 


The pilgrim swallow cometh 
ro her forsaken nest 

So must the heart that roameth 
Return, to find its rest, 

Where Love sheds summer’s lustre, 
And wheresoe’er ‘tis found, 

Ther 
And dearest joys abound; 

Thus Heaven to all doth render 
The prize of happiness, 

The good, the true, the tender, 
Larth’s lowliest lot may bless 


‘sweetest flowers will cluster, 
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“Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee when grey hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave; 
But an old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shal! lead thee to thy grave.” 


It is very difficult to unite “plain living and high 
thinking,” except in poetry. The continual pressure 
of petty cares, which the necessity of practising, daily, 
a rigid economy imposes, must, to a certain degree, 
fetter the mind and restrain the fancy. 

It is comparatively easy to be too refined for any occu- 
pation but thinking (or rather dreaniing that we think), 
or too coarse and careless for any questions and fancies, 
beyond those which have reference to the mere outward 
life and adornment of the person; but to find time, 
energy and taste, for each pursuit, argues such a balance 
of power, moral and intellectual—that the woman who 
does show herself thus endowed and “ dowered”’ deserves, 
indeed, to be held up asa pattern for her sex. Yet, this 
difficult art should be studied with great care, for without 
the talent or tact (whichever may best express it) of 
thus, as it were, “ marrying arithmetic to divine philo- 
sophy,”’ female intellect loses half its influence, and 
more than half its worth and beauty. In our country, 
where every family wishes to appear “respectable,”’ it 
is essential to know how to make the most of small 
ieans—for this purpose order is the first law, true eco- 
nomy never being practised without method, then good 
taste and moral refinement of mind, which can find the 
beautiful in the fitting, is requisite. When Madame 
Werner, in that charming work “The Neighbours,” 
says, “my first employment will be to arrange my house 
so that contentment and peace may dwell in it’’—who 
does not feel that she is gifted with order, and taste, and 
true refinement of soul? We expect, as a matter of 
course, that she loves the beautiful, and will cultivate 
her talent for music, and embellish her dear little home 
with roses—but at the same time she will allow the 
“hyssop and elder’ to have a place in her grounds, 
she can make them useful, and therefore they will add 
to the beauty of her household picture of comfort. So, 
too, when Franziska* returned from Ramm and kissed 
her sweet, fresh. blooming flowers in a rapture of joy, 
she did not forget to havethe savory “duck,” and “nice 
salad,’’ ana “pancakes” and “raspberry jam’ pre- 
pared in her warm sitting room for her husband; and 
even his “dressing-gown and slippers’? were ready be- 
fore the fire, for his comfort. 

This power of giving to the every-day duties of com- 


* See “ The Neighbours,” which we hope all our read- 
ers have had the opportunity of perusing. “The H. 
Family,” by the same celebrated author, Frederika 
Bremer, of Sweden, is also a very interesting story. 


mon lifea “beauty and divinity’ by the motives which 
prompt and the manner which conducts them, is one of 
the most certain evidences of an elevated mind, united 
with refined taste and enlightened moral principle which 
a woman can exhibit. For is it not a truer and loftier 
test of principle to live a good life, than merely to write 
a book, teaching others what is good to be done? 

The gifts of genius do not make all who possess them 
poets or authors. The Roman Cornelia displayed, in her 
lofty and disinterested patriotism, as high and far holier 
inspirations of soul than did the Grecian Sappho, in her 
celebrated lyrics. When the wife of Lord William 
Russell stood by her husband’s side, cheering and assist- 
ing him in the dark hour of trial, before his unjust and 
cruel judges, was not her devoted love, her firm faithful- 
ness and pious fortitude a beautiful realization of the 
purest and noblest female characters which poetry, in its 
most divine strains, has imaged forth? and is the actor 
of such a lofiy part less inspired than one who could 
describe it?) So too in the strains of a recent poet, what 
admirer of Mrs. Hemans has not been thrilled with her 
description of the love and faith of “Gertrude,” wife of 
the Baron Von der Wart, when her husband was bound 
alive on the wheel? 

“ And bid me not depart,”’ she cried, 

My Rudolph; say not so! 

This is no time to quit thy side, 

Peace, peace! I cannot go. 

Hath the world aught for me to fear 

When death is on thy brow? 

The world! what means it? mine is here— 

I will not leave thee now. 


“T have been with thee in thine hour 

Of glory and of bliss: 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through ‘his! 

And thou, my honoured love and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest will soon be won.”’ 


Was not the conduct of this true, loving woman more 
exaited, sublime, tender, affecting, in short, more poetic, 
than the stanzas which commemorate her “ fidelity till 
death?” 

We would, therefore, impress on all our intelligent and 
gifled countrywomen, more particularly on the young, 
that there is a field, and a wide one too, open for their 
genius, besides that which is afforded by the present 
facility of female authorship; it is that of carrying out, 
in actual life, the beautiful ideals they would depict, and 
thus showing that cultivation of mind, and refinement of 
taste are true sources of happiness in the domestic 
circle, and not merely requisites to shine in the world. 
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History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, embrac- 
ing their Antiquities, Mythology, Legends, Discovery by 
Europeans in the sixth century, rediscovery by Cook, 
with their Civil, Religious, and Political History, from 
the earliest traditionary period to the present time. By 
James Jackson Jarves, member of the Am. Oriental So- 
ciety. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 8vo. pp. 407 

This is an exceedingly interesting work. Though the 
title-page promises largely, the book more than answers 
all the expectations which it holds out. It isa narrative of 
the progress of a small nation of Pacific Islanders, from a 
purely savace state to one of at least semi-civilization. 
There is a great deal in it to excite interest, particularly 
in this country; for American influence has been the 
chief motive power in the advancement of the Hawaiian 
islanders. American commerce gave them the arts and 
productions of civilized life, and American missionaries 
taught them the religion of Christ. This same influence 
has lately given them a constitution and a code of equit- 
able laws. Mr. Jarves resided four years at the islands, 
and seems to have made the best use of his opportunities 
for acquiring information. His book is well and clearly 
written, with an air of earnestness and sincerity, which 
leads us to give implicit credence to all his statements. 
It will hereafter, we presume, be the standard authority 
on the subject of which it treats 

“ The Marriage Ring; or how to make Home Happy,” 
selected from the writings of the Rev. J. A. James, is a 
pretty little gem of a book, and the contents make it of 
more worth than many a huge volume. It is a household 
amulet which should be in the hands and hearts of all 
married people. Published by Gould, Kendall, and Lin- 
coln, Boston, who have also published “ The Karen Apos- 
tle,” a very interesting memoir of one of the Christian 
converts in Burmah, which we commend to our readers. 

We have also before usa new musical work, “ The Bird 
of Italy,” a semi-monthly, edited by Sig. Candido Chia- 
nei, and published in New York. The first two numbers 
give promise that the work will be a valuable one to the 
lovers of music. 

“ Influence of Nature and other Poems,’’ is the title of 
a neat looking volume, written by S. Dryden Phelps, and 
chiefly before entering college. Of course, we cannot 
expect, in such juvenile productions, the high order of 
intellectual merit, which matured judgment and experi- 
ence in life would produce; but we are happy to say, that 
these effusions give promise of inuch excellence of moral 
character, and some of them are imbued with the deep 
feelings of poetic genius. 

“ The School Girl in France,” just issued in a cheap 
form by Mr. Herman Hooker of this city, contains a great 
deal of curious and fresh information, with respect to the 
state of religion and education in France. Asa story it 
will attract much attention among the young people. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart furnish a large contribution to 
the cheap literature of the day, and the works which they 
publish are of a solid and useful character. Their “ Fur- 
mer’s Encyclopedia” is continued with spirit, and they 
have now issued Bevan’s “ Honey Bee; its Natvral His- 
tory, Physiology and Management;”’ with beautiful em- 
bellishments. The information contained in this cheap 
volume is invaluable; and its general diffusion will doubt- 
less induce many persons in our rural districts to keep 
bees, who have hitherto been ignorant of the advantages 
of this source of pleasure and profit. 

The same publishers have also adopted the plan of giv- 
ing books of travels and adventure in the cheapest possi- 
bieform. Accordingly we have Lieutenant Eyre’s “ Mili- 
tary Operations at Cabul,’’ a two guinea London book 
transfurmed into a two shilling pamphlet, and the “ Last 
Year in China,” Major Burnes’ “ Cadool,” and O’Brien’s 
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“ Lawyer,” undergoing the same process. If every class 
of people should not become learne! and intelligent, it 
certainly will not be the fault of the booksellers. They 
give us the means of keeping up with the current litera- 
ture, at a price which a few years since would have been 
considered “ too ridiculous.” 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers continue “ Brande’s Cy- 
clopadia,” “ Alison’s History of Europe,” the “* Library 
of Popular Novels,” “ Shakspeare”’ in octavo, with steel 
plates, and the well known “ Fumily Library,” all in 
the cheap, unbound form, so as to be transmitted by mail. 

The Harpers have also published Dr. Anthon’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” aroyal octavo 
volume of 1124 pages, illustrated with several hundred 
engravings on wood. They have also issued a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Anthon’s * Classical Dictionary,” with very 
important additions, comprised in a supplement, bound 
up with the main work. In these two noble volumes the 
classical student has the whole ancient world opened to 
his view. With these on his table, for reference, he may 
read the Greek and Roman classics with increased facil- 
ity and intelligence. 

The “ Mayflower; or Sketches of Scenes and Charac- 
ters among the Descendants of the Pilgrims. By Mrs 
Harriet Beecher Stow, just published in one 18mo. vo- 
lume by the Harpers, a most delightful little book. 
The racy originality of these stories, the vivid strength of 
delineation of character, incidents and scenery, and the 
high moral purpose by which the writer is uniformly ac- 
tuated, will render them favourites in all family circles 
where they find admission. 

“ Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck,” edited by 
Miss Jane Porter, published in the same style by the 
Harpers, will be welcomed by all who remember the de- 
lightful novels of the sisters Porter, who were formerly 
leaders in the world of fiction. This story has the truth- 
fulness of Robinson Crusoe, with those sentimental beau- 
ties which formed the principal charm of the novels 

“ The Criminal History of England;” that is to say, a 
history of the national crimes of England, from the first 
massacre of the Irish, to the poisoning of the Chinese, 
translated from the French of Eugene Regnault, has re- 
cently been published by Redfield of New York, and 
Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co. of Philadelphia. [tis an 
eloquent and bitter tirade against England, citing well 
authenticated histories of the wrongs and insults which 
that proud monarchy has heaped upon other nations. The 
theme is by no means unpopular in this country, and the 
book will an extensive run. 

Frost’s Pictorial History of United States. From the 
discovery of the Northmen in the tenth century to the 
present time. 





Embellished with 300 engravings. No. 3 
for June, 1843. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler. 

The third part of this brilliant serial work is the most 
highly finished which has yet appeared. It contains a 
large number of historical portraits and scenes, executed 
by Croome in his best style. We give our readers a sin- 
gle specimen of the engravings. The subject is Opechan- 
canough reproving Governor Berkeley for suffering him 
to be exhibited as a raree show to the people. We quote 
a few lines, in order to give the story, which records a 
trait of the Indian prince not unworthy of Porus, who, 
when Alexander inquired how he would be treated in his 
captivity, replied “ Like a King!” 

“Opechancanough, the successor of Powhatan, was the 
implacable enemy of the English 

“ The peace which he had concluded with them in 1632, 
was but a hollow truce. For nine years after, he had been 
secretly maturing a plot for the utter extirpation of the 
colony. All the chiefs of the tribes inhabiting the coun- 
try from the mouth of the Chesapeake to the heads of the 
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‘ great rivers which flow into it, had united in the conspir- 

$ acy,and the final blow fell upon the colony like a stroke 

¢ of lightning. (April 18th, 1644.) Five hundred persons 

é perisiied in the massacre, and many others were carried 

$ into captivity. Whole villages, with all the corn, house- 

$ held utensils, and instruments of farming, were given to 

¢ the flames. The fate of Virginia was nearly decided by 

¢ a single blow. All who were able to bear arms, were 

¢ embodied as a militia for the defence of the colony; and 

‘ achosen body, comprising every twentieth man, marched 

¢ into the enemy's country, under the command of the go- 

é vernor. 

“*Opechancanough,’ says an old historian, ‘by his 

§ great age, and the fatigues of war, (in which Sir William 

¢ Berkeley followed him close,) was now grown so decre- 

2 pit, that he was not able to walk alone, but was carried 

é about by his men, whenever he had a mind to move. His 

$ flesh was all macerated, his sinews slackened, and his 

$ eyelids became so heavy, that he could not see, but as 

@ they were lifted up by his servants. In this low condi- 

< tion he was, when Sir William Berkeley, hearing that he 
was some distance from his usual habitation, resolved, at 
alla niures, to seize his person, which he happily ef- 

¢ fected; for, with a party of horse, he made a speedy march, 
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OPBCHANCANOUGH REPROVING 





“The Indians, after the death of their king, speedily 
submitted, and tranquillity was so effectually restored to 
the province, that two months after the massacre, Berke- 
ley set sail for England, leaving Richard Kemp as his 
successor. After this event, the borders were still annoy- 
ed by the incursions of the Indians; but little apprehen- 
sion was entertained from their continued hostility, and 
a definitive peace was settled in 1646, after Berkeley's 
return and resumption of the government,” 
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surprised him in his quarters, and brought him prisoner 
to Jamestown; where, by the governor's command, he was 
treated with all the respect and tenderness imaginable 
Sir William had a mind to send him to England; hoping 
to get reputation by presenting his majesty with a royal 
captive, who at his pleasure, could call into the field ten 
times more Indians than Sir William Berkeley had Eng- 
lish in his whole government. Besides, he thought this 
ancient prince would be an instance of the healthiness 
and long life of the natives in that country. However, 
he could not preserve his life above a fortnight; for one of 
the soldiers, resenting the calamities the colony had suf- 
fered through this prince’s means, basely shot him through 
the back, afier he was taken prisoner, of which wound he 
died. He continued brave to the last moment of his life, 
and showed not the least dejection at his captivity. He 
heard, one day, a great noise of the treading of people 
about him, upon which he caused his eyelids to be lifted 
up, and finding that a crowd of people were let in to see 
him, he called, in hich indignation, for the governor, 


who being come, Opechancanough scornfully told him, 


that had it been his fortune to take Sir William Berkeley 


prisoner, he should not meanly have exposed him as a 


show to the people.’ 
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SIR WILLIAM BERKELEY 


We are pleased to learn that the success of this work is 
remarkable. It has met with a degree of encouragement 
which shows that the people of this country are by no 
means indifferent to their own history; and that works in 
which literature and art are both laid under contribution, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of national events, are 
sure to succeed. 

“The Young Wife's Book;’’ a Manual of Moral, Reli- 
gious and Domestic Duties, is just issued in the cheap 
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18mo. form by Colon of Philadelphia. It isa very useful 
and instructive little volume 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard continue the publication of 
“ Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geography’’ in cheap num- 
bers. It is the best work of the kind which has appeared. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have completed the cheap edi- 
tion of “ Macaulay's Miscellanies” in four volumes oc- 
tavo. This edition includes the later reviews and the 
“ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

The “ Lowell Offering” is kept up with its usual spirit. 
Those “ factory operatives” are not less skilful with the 
pen than with the spinning jenny. 

General Morris and N. P. Willis, Esq. appear as the 
conductors of the “ New Mirror,’’ each number of which 
is illustrated with a steel plate engraving, from a design 
by Chapman. We are at a loss to conceive how a period- 
ical could be conducted under better auspices. The half 
dozen numbers already published justify the high hopes 
excited by this brilliant array of names. Willis alone is 
enough to make the fortune of any periodical; and the 
General is a veteran in literature, full of experience, and 
yet by no means deficient in youthful vigourand activity 
Our readers are familiar with the characteristics of these 
writers as well as with the beauty of Chapman’s pictures. 

J. R. Colon is publishing “ Scenes in Indian Life,” a 
series of original designs, portraying events in the life of 
an Indian chief. Drawn and etched on stone by Felix O. 
C. Darley. The designs are very spirited, and the de- 
scriptive notes lively and interesting 

Messrs. Carey & Hart continue the publication of “7’om 
Burke of ‘ Ours,’” by Charles Lever, and “ Loiterings 
of Arthur O’ Leary,” by the same writer. The numbers 
are illustrated with spirited etchings by Yeager; and af- 
forded at the usual cheap rate. 

A very lively, readable and entertaining book of “ T'ra- 
vels in the Great Western Prairies, the Anahuac and 
Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Territory,” by 
Thomas J. Farnham, has been sent to us by Colon. Two 
>this work would have been published inathick 
octavo at three dollars; it to us a thin octavo 
at twenty-five cents. So it is that literature is cheapened. 
Colon has also sent us the “ Rorer.”” One of the engrav- 
ings, “the Mili,” from a drawing by Hovell, shows the 
hand of a true artist. The “ Rover” is a well conducted 
weekly paper in the octavo form, with a picture in each 
number. It hails from New York. 

Among the publications for young people, we notice 
the “ Boy’s and Girl’s Magazine,” under the able man- 
of Mr. Samuel Colman, and the “ Pierian,” 
edited by Mrs. Anaa L. Snelling. Zieber agent for the 
former and Colon fur the latter publication 

The capital stories entitled “ Mrs. Washington Potts’ 
and “ Mr. Smith,” from the pen of Miss Leslie, having 
been long out of print, and a new edition loudly called 
for, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published them in the 
fashionable form, and they are havinga prodigious run as 
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Mr. E. H. Butler, of Philadelp! mmmenced the 
publication of the “ American Naral Biography, com- 
prising Lives of the Commodores and other commanders 
distinguished in the History of the Navy.” By Professor 
Frost, author of the “ Book of the Navy,” “ Pictorial His- 
tory of the United States,” &c. This book cones out in 
numbers at twenty-five cents each. A steel plate and 
several portraits; battle scenes, &c. embellish each num- 
ber. Of course this book will be popular 

“ Angela or Love and Guilt.””. A Tale of Boston and 
its Environs. By F.A Durivage. This is the title of a 
new novel, published by Charles H. Barnard, of Boston, 
and J. R. Colon, Philadelphia. It is in the fashionable 
thin quarto form with paper cover. It is a story of unu- 
sual spirit and animation, drawing largely on local tradi- 
tion and national feeling for the interest it excites. The 
emotions excited by the thrilling incidents towards the 
close, belong to tragedy. As a whole the work hasa 
marked character, and will attract much notice among 
those readers who prefer American to foreign subjects, 
and true feeling, humour and pathos to their counterfeits 


“ Parochial Sermons.” By John Newman, B. D. 
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Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Philadelphia: George S. Appleton. 

The great celebrity of these discourses in England, 
has led the American publishers to put them forth ina 
very elegant style. From the high standing of the clergy 
who recommend the work and the decisive manner in 
which they testify to its merit, one would naturally infer 
that much importance is attached to its publication in 
this country; and would expect something extraordinary 
in its style and matter. Nor would this last expectation 
be disappointed. Mr. Newman is certainly one of the 
ablest and most elegant writers which the church of 
England can boast of. We do not feel it incumbent upon 
us to examine and discuss the doctrinal character of these 
sermons; but of their practical value, as an able and 
eloquent exposition of Christian duty, we believe the 
liberal of all parties and sects, will agree with us, in 
giving them our decided approbation.—Whoever doubts 
their orthodoxy may try conclusions with the learned 
bishops of New York and New Jersey, who, no doubt, 
have examined very carefully into that matter before 
pronouncing them sound. 

The Messrs. Appletons of New York and Philadel- 
phia, have continued during the last month to increase 
their list of cheap publications. The works most inter- 
esting to the ladies, issued by them, are Mrs. Ellis’s 
“ Wives of England,” “ Women of England,” and 
“ Daughters of England.”’ The publication of these 
excellent works in an exceedingly cheap book form, has 
The same publishers con- 
Cooley’s “ American in 


occasioned quite a sensation 
tinue “ Hector O'Halloran,” 
Egypt,’ Frost’s “ Book of the Navy,” Ure’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mining,’ and an- 
nounce a succession of novelties in the cheap serial form. 

Mr. J. B. Lippincott has published “ A Manual of Po- 
liteness,”’ comprising the Principles of Etiquette and 
Rules of Behaviour in Genteel Society, for persons of 
both sexes. It is an 18mo. volume of nearly 300 pages, 
neatly done up in paper covers, at 25 cents. Certainly 
there can be no apology for ignorance of the rules of eti- 
quette after this. 

Mr. Colon has published, in precisely the same style, 
“ The Young Husband’s Book;’’ A Manual of the Duties, 
Moral, Religious and Domestic, imposed by the Relations 
of Married life. Twenty-five cents will now enable 
any young husband to remedy the defects of a neglected 
The ladies should buy up the whole edition 

We must not forget to notice the steel plate 
They are exquisitely 


education. 
for presents 
vignettes which adorn the volume. 
engraved, by Tucker. 

Messrs. Langley, of New York, have published Mrs 
Ellis’s “ Wives of England,” “ Women of England” 
and “ Daughters of England,” in the cheap number 
style. Their edition is in 8vo. form 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, have published that inva- 
luable work the “ Poetical Remains of Lucretia Maria 
Davidson,” with a Biography, by Miss Sedgwick, in a 
single 12mo. volume, at fifty cents. 

We have received from Messrs. Woodruff and Olcott, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, a publication which has interested 
us in no ordinary degree. It is the prize tragedy, “ De 
Lara; or the Moorish Bride,’ written by Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz, for Mr. Pelby, the Boston manager, several 
years since, and produced upon the stage at the time with 
great eclat. Mrs. Hentz has evinced her good taste and 
her appreciation of kindred genius by dedicating the 
tragedy to Dr. Bird, the accomplished author of the “ Gla- 
diator.”” The poetry of this drama is of the highest order, 
and will bear the ordeal of the closet as well as it already 
has that of the stage. 

The Messrs. Appleton of New York and Philadelphia, 
have published “ The Kingdom of Christ, or Hinis re- 
specting the Principles, Constitution and Ordinances of 
the Catholic Church.” By Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M. A., Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, and Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature and History in the King’s College, London 
This is an elegant 8vo. volume with beautiful paper and 
print, and broad margin, like other theological works, 
which have issued from the same press. 
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